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RUMOURS AND REALITIES 


“* 
Tae Tory press is full of rumours of Coalition 
to meet an economic crisis, which a divided 
Cabinet is said to be impotent to solve. 

What are the real facts? Most of the current 
chatter about a Coalition is Tory wish-fulfilment. 
The Carlton Club naturally yearns for a National 
Government which would at least provide for 
some of its Members the seals of office which they 
believe to be theirs by natural right. But why 
suppose that the history of 1931 need repeat 
itself? Only the loss of a working majority 
in the House could persuade Mr. Attlee to dissolve 
Parliament, and even then there is no reason to 
think that he would seek the assistance of Mr. 
Churchill in defeating his own Socialist sup- 
porters. Of such hypothetical disaster there is 
in fact no sign whatsoever. The back-benchers, 
“rebels” included, await eagerly a forthright 
British Monnet Plan. 

That the formulation of such a plan is causing 
prolonged controversies within the Cabinet may 
well be true. It is faced with unpleasant dilemmas. 
Its choice is never between good and evil, 
but between two policies, both of which may 
have inconvenient consequences. When such 
dilemmas are soberly considered, there is and 
should be keen disagreement. Ministers are in duty 
bound to plead the cause of their Departments 

It is neither expedient nor, in all likelihood 
possible to obtain a second American loan when 
the first runs out. The Cabinet knows that a Re- 
publican Congress in Washington reduces to a 
minimum the hopes entertained last winter of a 
trade agreement which would render possible the 
revival of genuine multilateral trade. By 1949, 
British economy and Britain’s international 
relations must be so reorganised that we are 
not so largely dependent on American financial 
support and on food supplies from the New 
World. 

Given this target, the first dilemma which faces 
the Cabinet is the conflict between the needs of the 
export trades for increased man-power and the 
demands of the Fighting Services. Inevitably 
the Minister of Defence and the Foreign Secretary 


find themselves ranged Departmentally against 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President 
of the Board of Trade. It is undeniable that, 
even if foreign labour is extensively employed, 
exports cannot be raised much further above the 
1938 level without a drastic cut in the man-power 
employed by all three Services. On the other 
hand, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Bevin can powerfully 
argue that we cannot afford to create an inter- 
national vacuum by a sudden and precipitate 
withdrawal from our world responsibilities. 
The fact, however, is that military power is a 
derivative of economic strength and in the last 
resort the demands of the Services must give 
way to those of the Chancellor, That is why 
any solution which Dr. Dalton and Sir Stafford 
Cripps can conscientiously accept will demand 
major modifications of our present foreign 
policy. 

In the second place, we are faced with the need 
for a wages policy designed to provide adequate 
incentives without an inflationary increase of 
costs, and to attract into unpopular occupations a 
flood of new recruits. To attempt a stop-gap 
remedy either by wholesale importation of cheap 
foreign labour or by industrial conscription 
would be suicidal. The prime task is to set about 
the job of improving conditions in the starved 
industries and to persuade the workers to follow 
the example of the coalminers by increasing their 
efforts at once instead of waiting for the improve- 
ments to take place. Only if the Government 
shows real vigour in tackling these industries 
can it hope to persuade the Trade Union move- 
ment to accept even the necessary selective intake 
of foreign workers. In working out this side of 
our economic policy, differences inevitably arise 
with the Trade Union leaders who are driven on 
the defensive by each demand that they should 
sacrifice established practices and hard-won rights 
in what is still a capitalist economy. There is 
only one way to meet their opposition—by 
recognising that, if output is to be increased, 
Socialist policy must include a strong dose of in- 
dustrial democracy and a new managerial model. 


Lastly, the Government is confronted with the 
certainty, now that the illusions about a liberalisa- 
tion of America’s trade policy have finally been 
dispelled, that a Socialist experiment confined 
only to this country is bound to fail. By collabora- 
tion with other countries which are experimenting 
with planned economies, it must create, during the 
two years before the Loan runs out, an export- 
import area which radically decreases its present 
dependence on the New World. Here again 
differences are bound to arise in the Cabinet. 
Such a policy will mean a most difficult re-adjust- 
ment of our relations with the U.S.A.: and it 
is inevitable that Ministers who achieved positive 
benefits during the last twelve months from close 
diplomatic and military co-operation with America 
will be reluctant to sacrifice them now. 

Each of these three problems is complex and 
none of them offers a simple straightforward 
solution. On all of them compromise between 
conflicting claims is inevitable. The real danger 
today is not of a Cabinet split but of a decision to 
avoid a decision. What we fear is that the Govern- 
ment may emefge from its discussions with a 
second White Paper which ends with a series of 
these empty formulae that attempt, but fail, to 
conceal the lack of a genuine solution. 

If this were to happen, dissension in the 
Cabinet would only have been avoided at the 
risk of a split in the Labour Movement. Forms 
of words may suffice to tide over a difference 
between Ministers, to swing a party meeting, or 
to outmanceuvre an inept and divided Opposition 
in the House of Commons. But the march of 
events would soon expose their emptiness. The - 
Labour Movement, whatever its disagreements in 
detail, is unanimous in its demands for bold 
leadership. If that bold leadership is only pos- 
sible as the result of Cabinet disagreement, those 
disagreements should be faced now and argued 
out before it is too late. Better to have a policy 
which offends some than no policy at all. Better 


a couple of resignations which lead to decisive 
action than a formula for inert Governmental 
harmony. 
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Final Decision in Palestine 


The last attempts to achieve an “‘ agreed” 
solution of the Palestine problem were made 
this week. Mr. Bevin the Jews and 
the Arabs with yet another variant of last Pei app 
plan for a federal state. We gather that 
effort to cajoie the Jews into acceptance, a: told 
them that partition was eut of the question and 
that, if they refused to agree, Britain might well 
put the matter in the hands of Uno next Sep- 
tember without any positive recommendation. 
Despite this pressure, the representatives 
are unlikely to give way, and—since Arab refusal 
is almost axiomatic—it looks as though after 
eighteen months of delay the Cabinet will have 
to wind up the tedious folly of the search for 
agreement and to make up its own mind. It is 
known that the Colonial Office and the High 
Commissioner ere strongly for an immediate 
announcement that Britain will recommend 
partition to Uno. Meanwhile they hold that 
an interim policy must be adopted permitting 
immigration into what will ultimately be the 
Jewish State in Palestine. The Foreign Office 
and Chiefs of Staff seem to be bitterly opposing 
this view, and to prefer a simple decision to go 
to Uno without a policy. This proposal, which 
indefinitely postpones a final ion, would 
finally break the authority of the moderate 
Zionists and almost certainly provoke a shooting 
war between the British Army and the Irgun 
for which the melodramatic evacuation of British 
families seems an ominous preparation. It is 
almost incredible that the Cabinet should even 
consider taking this line. The only hope of 
saving the situation is to make an immediate 
announcement of the final solution to be recom- 
mended in the Assembly, and then to call 
on the Jewish Agency to assist in suppressing 
terrorism. Meanwhile those Palestinian and 
Trans-Jordanian Arabs who are secretiy in 
favour of partition should at long last be given 
British support. Already several of them have 
been murdered by the Moufti’s gangs. The 
Mufti and his fellow extremists are not un- 
naturally convinced that the British Government 
sees the necessity of appeasing them now as it 
did in 1939. Law and order can only be estab- 
lished in Palestine by a British decision which 
is as clearly opposed to the Mufti as to the Irgun. 


The Powers and Germany 


Slowly and patchily the picture of Great 
Power alignments which will confront the Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow is taking shape. An import- 
ant development has been the publication of a 
French memorandum proposing the creation of 
a Ruhr Territory subject to the control and 
management of Uno. The spokesman of the 
Quai d’Orsay has emphasised that this project 
is not incompatible with the persistently held 
French thesis that the Ruhr should be politically 
detached from the Reich. Nevertheless, it 
seems evident that M. Bidault, overruling the 
Right wing of his own Party and the de Gaullistes, 
has now brought French policy much more 


closely into line with that of Moscow, so far as_ 


the Ruhr is concerned. That is, he endorses the 
Russian view that Germany should be an economic 
and political unity. Whether the French control 
plan for the Ruhr presupposes the nationalization 
of heavy industries in Western Germany, as 
originally proposed by Mr. Bevin, or whether 
it could in practice be imposed upon an industrial 
structure many of whose units had been bought 
up by American Big Business, is not clear. It 
looks, however, as if the Americans may be 
isolated in Moscow if they urge that the future 
Reich should be a loose federation of semi- 
autonomous states. Against this must be set 
the perplexing inclination of the Russians to 
underline Anglo-American unity by lumping 
the British and the American zonal administrations 
together in a single condemnatory attack. This 
propaganda, whose prominence in the Russian 
press is commented on by our Moscow corre- 


page, may be as an effort to prove in 
ey le the Conference fails, it will be 
the fault of ‘‘ the other fellows.” Certainly, at 
the moment, Four-Power control in the 

“a of unity of decision can hardly be said to 
in Ber Marshal Sokolovsky has 


‘colleagues in the Kommandatura for im 

as be Slleges, Sn satiested chowinas Ars de 
Unien Federation in Greater Berlin. His out- 
burst was such as to be explicable only on the 


The Answer to Mr. Jinnah 


Is the Indian Constituent Assembly (though it 
has adjourned till Som) 3 still alive, or has the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan of self-determination come 
to a dismal end? That is the question raised by 
the defiant resolution of the Muslim League’s 
Working Committee at Karachi, and it calls for 
the plainest of plain answers from Whitehall. 
This time the League was not content to re-affirm 
its boycott of the Assembly; it described it as 
an invalid and illegal bedy and called for its 
dissolution. For this attitude we cam see no 
justification whatever. -The Assembly was elected 
as planned and every shade of Indian thought is 
fully or va stepie na in it, except the Muslim League, 

s chosen for its own tactical ends to 
it. To complain that it has a Hindu 


longer a dispute over procedure, since since Congress 
has accepted the British Government’s ruling. 
That Congress did not conceal its dislike of the 
procedure is beside the point: at the risk of an- 
tagonising the Sikhs and its own friends in Assam 
it swallowed a very bitter pill. The League, on 
the other hand, by reverting to its full demand 
for Pakisten, threatening direct action and 
maintaining its boycott, has been consistently 
uncooperative. The Assembly is, of course, 
“valid” and should be encouraged to continue 
its work. The only question that may arise, if 
the League remains intransigent, is whether the 
Constitution it frames can be imposed on the 
recalcitrant Muslim provinces. A prompt answer 
is necessary, because some of the princes are now 
talking of cancelling their decision to start 
negotiations on February 8th for their entry into 
the Assembly. This is of course a concerted 
move to destroy the whole plen for the realisation 
of India’s Independence. The next inevitable 
step is that the League’s Members, who are 
manifestly bent on sabotaging the plan, should 
be asked to withdraw from the Viceroy’s Council. 
Recent events have confirmed our opinion that 
the British Government should now announce its 
firm resolve to withdraw from India on a fixed 
date some months ahead. The responsibility for 
reaching or refusing a settlement would then rest 
squarely on the shoulders of the Indian parties. 


America and China 


The withdrawal of the United States’ forces 
from China is the first fruits of George Marshall’s 
policy as Secretary of State. His report on Chins, 
which criticised ‘‘ extremists in both 


for making the task of mediation im % 


praised significantly the “ liberal elements ” in the 
Kuomintang. The ending of the truce teams’ 
mission is presumably the prelude to an attempt 
at striking a bargain with Chiang Kai-shek. In 
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return for purging his government of Right-wing 


reactionaries and forming a government tha 
cam more nearly be called national, 
economic | and political support wilt be 
promised. cag py tag out from 
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any feservations. 
po aap policy can be closed, the Dcaakaliesimc 
should not find it difficult.to play off the two 
American camps so as to get the sort of govern- 
ment he wants. 


U.S. Labour Truce 


There are signs of a temporary truce in the 
field of American labour-management relations. 
The steel-workers—led by Phil Murray, president 
of C.1.0.—have extended their contract with 
Big Steel so as to permit more time for negotiation 
of their mew wages agreement. At the same time, 
Henry Ford II = at least made a gesture from 
=; side of management y hag one the prices 

of Ford cars in the hope this might start a 
downward swing in ye oa and so an increase in 
real wages. The fact behind this sudden access 
of moderation is that the public has been intensely 
irritated by the multitude of strikes in the past, 
and neither side wishes to take the blame for 
another outbreak of hostilities. The wiser 
leaders of American labour realise that they must 
conserve their energies to oppose the real threat 
of punitive legislation would destroy the 
basis of Trade Union rights. If they flout public 
opinion—as did John Lewis—they. will have no 
support in their battle with a hostile Congress. 
The cautious leaders of the Republican party 
realise that if they initiate repressive legislation 
without immediate provocation, they may lose 
the labour votes which are essential to victory 
in the Presidential elections of 1948. 


Making Bricks Without Discomfort 


The ‘of the Committee on Amenities in 
the Brick Industry, headed by Sir Wilfrid Garrett, 
indirectly confirms the belief that brick-making 
is both unpleasant and unpopular. The Com- 
mittee has taken some pains to avoid damning the 
conditions in the industry out of hand, but its 
emphasis on the elementary and.essential improve- 
ments that are required in most brickyards leaves 
no doubt about the primitive conditions under 
which perhaps a majority of the men have to 
work. It is a pity that wage rates and terms of 
employment were excluded from the Committee’s 
reference, for the attraction of labour to this vital 
and undermanned industry does not only depend 
on an improvement of amenities. After nine 
months’ work the Committee has unanimously 
recommended the increasing mechanisation of 
the industry, though it rightly points out that 
many plants are too small and inefficient—over 
one thousand, for instance, emplo oy less than fifty 
men. It also urges the erection of proper shelter 
from the weather, the issue of protective clothing, 
a drastic improvement in sanitary and washing 
facilities, and the compulsory provision of 
canteens for every works which employs more 
than fifty men. If the employers are unable to 
meet the resulting cost, the Committee adds, the 
appropriate Ministries should find some way of 
raising at least part of the necessary capital. 
There is a strong case, once the immediate brick 
shortage is overcome, for rationalising the brick 
industry into larger and more efficient units. 
But for the moment many works must be used 
which are dirty, slovenly and generally un- 
desirable. If men are to be found to work in 
them, drastic improvements in amenities are 
certainly essential; but cam wage-rates be left 
out of account ? 
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ee : Provocative Questions 


Wednesday 
“Mr. Quintin Hogg: On a Point of Order, Mr. 
Speaker, are we to understand that you now rule that 
ee 


Mr. Speaker : If the noble Lord would not say 
“ Hear, hear!” quite so loudly when I am speaking, 
he would hear that I was saying, “ Certainly not.” 
” The importance of certainty was emphasised in 
two discussions during the week. When Blackburn 
asked the Minister of Supply whether he would con- 
sider revising the President of the Board of Trade’s 
plan for the allocation of the Minister of Fuel’s coal 
to the Austin Motor Company, members were left 
in some confusion as to which Minister was responsible 
for distributing coal. Wilmot answered “ Certainly.” 

Did he speak for Cripps as well ? 

Nor in the brief Palestine Debate on measures to 
maintain order was it possible to establish with cer- 
tainty who is making decisions—whether it is the 
military on the spot, the Colonial Secretary, or the 
Foreign Secretary. Oliver Stanley was supported on 
every side of the House in denouncing terrorism, and 
in asking for its suppression. Otherwise, the debate 


fell into two halves—zhose like Brigadier Low and 


Air-Commodore Harvey, who thought that stronger 
military measures would be enough to crush the 
terrorists, and those like Churchill, Crossman and 
Kenneth Younger, who wanted a policy for Palestine. 
Kenneth Younger made a graceful but penetrating 
five-minute speech, which deserves to be framed at 
No. 1 Carlton Gardens and No. 10 Downing Street. 

The Electricity Bill, on the other hand, had all the 
pleasaunce of policy without the anxieties of admin- 
istration, As an integral part ofa Socialist programme, 
it aroused a familiar Tory bitterness, of which Sir 
Arnold Gridley’s speech was typical. Normally, he 
speaks with the restraint and distinction of an Elder 
Industrialist. With a long training in commercial 

inistration, he often finds himself on common 
grouad with Labour economists. But his speech on 
electricity, in which he has an important business 
interest, was passionate. While Hinchingbrooke 
would have wished the Fuel Minister poisoned, 
Gridley seemed to prefer high voltage. 

An interesting Tory argument against nationalisa- 
tion was that atomic power might supersede older 
methods of power generation, with the result that the 
Government would have invested millions of public 
money in an out-of-date industry. Barbara Castle 
countered this by suggesting that, in those circum- 
stances, the compensation terms should be reduced. 
From the backbenches Hinchingbrooke, Jeger 
(Winchester) and Palmer made good speeches. From 
the front Bench, Hugh Gaitskell made an accom- 
plished summing up. He cealt effectively with his 
interrupters, and if he could have boomed a little 
more, his performance would have been an excellent 
Dalton pastiche. 

Like Gaitskell, Christophcr Mayhew, Under- 
Secretary of State for Forciga Affairs, is a junior 
Minister petsonally popular with his contemporaries. 
But whereas Gaitskell faces his critics from the front, 
Mayhew has to cope with them from the flank, and in 
the rear. His answer to Professor Savory’s question 
on the Polish elections gave much joy to the Tories, 
but provoked some snap-shcoting from Seymour 
Cocks, Ashley Bramall and Tom Driberg. Bramall 
wanted to know when the Polish people ever possessed 
the democratic rights of which Mayhew said they 
were now deprived. Driberg asked whether Mayhew 
was aware that his description of the Polish elections 
sounded like an account of any election in Georgia, 
U.S.A. Mayhew hit back doggedly, like a middle- 
weight fighting a collective heavy-weight. He was 
well seconded by the Tory Lennox-Boyd. 

In the adjournment John Haire (Lab., High 
Wycombe) raised, in a well documented speech, the 
important question of timber shortage, but received 
only a vague reply from Belcher. Without timber 
there will be houses without floors, doors, joists and 
partitions, and without friendly relations with Eastern 
Europe we can’t get the timber of Europe’s timber 
belt. Perhaps Belcher will tell Mayhew; perhaps 
Mayhew will tell Bevin. PHINEAS MINOR 
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PARTNERS OR VASSALS 


Ir is unlikely that Admiral d’Argenlicu, now in 
charge of military operations against Viet Nam, is 
in the pay of Moscow., But Moscow, which refers 
little to Indo-China in its propaganda, must be 
well aware of his value. By trying to persuade 
France, Britain and Holland to unite against 

“Communism” in South-East Asia, he solidifies 
the diverse elements that compose the revolu- 
tionary nationalism of Viet Nam and its neigh- 
bours, and strengthens the Communists who 
aspire to its sole leadership, If the deep divisions 
within the national movements are bridged and 
their leaders taught to look to Moscow for salva- 
tion, it will be the work of Admiral d’Argenlieu 
and his kind. 

A similar political trend is to be seen in all 
the South-East Asian nations that, before the 
war, were dependencies of the old European Em- 
pires. Each of them is proud of an ancient cul- 
ture; in each of them there has long been a 
national movement of protest against economic 
and political servitude. During the war they saw 
the humiliation of the West. In Indonesia the 
Dutch made no more than a show of resistance 
to the Japanese. In Burma the British suffered 
catastrophic defeat—a defeat they were able to 
reverse three years later. In Indo-China the 
population, who saw the men of Vichy pass over 
the country, lock, stock and barrel, to the Japan- 
ese, are scarcely likely to be shaken by charges of 
collaboration. (It is remarkable that in Vichy 
France itself when the Germans attempted to 
win over the Annamese students and others resi- 
dent there, we are told that they only succeeded 
with five out of 25,000.) The reaction of the 
Asiatic peoples to Western defeat and Japanese 
victory was to see in those spectacular events the 
hope of winning their own independence. Some 
with more or less sincerity collaborated with the 
Japanese and waited to show their hands until 
Tokio surrendered; others organised guerrilla war- 
fare and worked with theeAllies against the 
Japanese. Among the latter groups Communists 
were naturally prominent, since the democratic 
cause was also the cause of the USSR. After 
the expulsion of the Japanese, the various organi- 
sations of resistance, differing widely amongst 
themselves and headed by rival political and mili- 
tary leaders, were all united in the demand for 
national independence. They proved to have been 
very little affected by Japanese racial and pan- 
Asiatic propaganda, but to be fanatically de- 
termined to obtain full recognition of their right 
to decide freely their own economic and political 
future. 

In Indonesia the Dutch ruling class were only 
with great difficulty induced to face the realities 
of Indonesian nationalism. Here the British 
Labour Government played a valuable part; with- 
out British efforts, the activities of “extremists” 
in Java would have been used as an excuse to 
prevent a peaceful settlement with Dr. Sjahrir. 
Even now there are reactionaries in the Dutch 
Senate who are ready to listen to Admiral d’Argen- 
lieu’s appeal for a new “anti-Comintern” cru- 
sade; the agreement with Sjahrir is still only 
initialled, and they note with satisfaction that 
their generals have even begun new and unex- 
plained military operations in East Java. 

In Burma the British have been very sensible. 
Accepting as a fact that General Aung San’s Anti- 
Fascist League is the most representative force 
in Burma, Britain has agreed to pass over to him 
the task of settling the internal dissensions that 
still threaten Burma with civil war. The British 
cannot usefully intervene between the Anti- 
Fascist League, the two Communist Parties and 
the groups that follow U. Saw, Ba Maw and 
Thakin Ba Sein. Nor can they dictate the future 
constitution of Burma or the status within it of 
the frontier areas. As a result of this wise de- 
cision, it is to the interest of the Burmese Govern- 
ment to reach a constitutional settlement and to 
negotiate a political and economic agreement with 
Britain. 


The story of Viet Nam has been far different. 
Before the war the French Empire had consist- 
ently denied all freedom to Indo-China, treating 
her resources purely as an appendage of French 
economy, and violently suppressing every mani- 
festation of independence. At Potsdam, after the 
defeat of Germany, it was decided that when 
Indo-China was liberated from the Japanese, the 
armies of Chiang Kai-shek should occupy the area 
north of the 16th parallel, and the French the area 
south of it. Under Chinese occupation, Mr. Ho 
Chi Minh, originally founder of the Indo- 
Chinese Communist Party and now leader of the 
composite Viet Minh Party, was able to consoli- 
date the Viet Nam Republic which had been de- 
clared on August 15th. South of the 16th parallel, 
however, General Leclerc reconquered Cochin 
China and Southern Annam, and, wishing to re- 
gain control of the partly industrialised area of 
Tonkin without Annamese opposition, signed on 
March 6th, 1945, an agreement with Viet Nam. 
France recognised its Government and promised 
a referendum in Cochin China. Subsequent nego- 
tiations at Dalat and, in the autumn, at Fontaine- 
bleau, proved abortive. The Viet Nam would not 
accept anything less than independence for Cochin 
China and for Viet Nam within the framework of 
an Indo-Chinese Union, whereas the French, as 
subsequent events showed, intended to reconquer 
both Cochin China and the Viet Nam. French 
policy was made clear when Admiral d’Argenlieu 
returned to Indo-China, and large numbers of 
troops were dispatched to Tonkin and Cochin 
China, where the promise of a referendum was 
conveniently forgotten. Fighting, which had 
already been proceeding in a sporadic way for a 
month, developed into open warfare on Decem- 
ber 19th. One result of these French tactics was 
to consolidate the Viet Minh and to strengthen its 
Communist section. Ho Chi Minh, who in the 
autumn was prepared for a settlement on the lines 
of Dutch-Indonesian Agreement, has broadcast 
moderate peace offers, which the French have dis- 
regarded. There is evidence, however, that the 
effect of the aggressive tactics of the French has 
been to strengthen the more extreme elements that 
regard Ho Chi Minh as too moderate and com- 
promising. 

French public opinion is divided on the issue 
of Indo-China. Broadly, we may summarise by 
saying that the M.R.P. supports d’Argenlieu, that 
the Socialists would have been glad to reach a 
compromise settlement with Ho Chi Minh, and 
that the Communists have opposed d’Argenlieu, 
but not carried out any active campaign within 
the Government or in the country on behalf of 
Viet Nam. The Communist attitude may be due 
to a fear of alienating patriotic French sentiment 
at a time when Communism hopes to obtain 
power by constitutional means; this motive is 
probably reinforced by a suspicion that Viet Nam 
may fall into the hands, not of Stalin Communists 
but of Marxists whose rebellious nationalism is 
ill-disciplined. It is significant that Moscow radio 
has not attacked the French for their operations 
in Indo-China as it did the British when we 
landed troops in Indonesia. 

This calamitous and unnecessary campaign in 
Indo-China coincides with the promise of a 
British-French Alliance. The attitude of the 
British may therefore be as decisive as it was in 
Indonesia. By aiding French imperialism, which 
is in need of arms and equipment in Indo-China, 
we could undo all the good we have done in Burma 
and in Indonesia. Indo-China cannot be quickly 
or quietly “pacified” as rebellious dependencies 
once were. The peoples of South-East Asia are 
no longer isolated and helpless; they are poli- 
tically conscious nations which claim the right to 
their representatives overseas, and expect before 
long to be themselves members of the United 
Nations. They may even learn to help each other 
to realise their freedom. Recruits to help Viet 
Nam are already volunteering in India and 


Burma, and a similar development would not be 
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surprising tn Indonesia and Siam. The danger 
here needs no i Even if it were 


of conciliation in South-East Asia. The British 
are of course acutely aware of the 
d’Argenlieu’s policy must have in and, 
i throughout the East. 

Mr. Bevin, we presume, will give no help to 
Admiral d’Argenlieu or to anyone who advo- 


cates such a policy. If, in discussing terms of 
alliance with France, he firmly backs the 
reasonable French leaders—before he was Premier 


sensible peace between France and Viet Nam. 
know what the ae of Indo-China 

that it is compatible with the interests of France 
and Western Europe. The peasants of Viet Nam 
will never again consent to sell their rice at a 
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MAKES HER CASE 


(By cable from Our Moscow Correspondent) 


Iw little more than a month the Foreign Ministers 
will meet in Moscow to tackle a task far more 
formidable than the problems of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary or even Italy. In the Anglo-American Zone 
big business is getting its claws into German in- 
dustry—ignoring all decisions about de-nazifica- 
tion and demilitarisation. Russian or 
articles are like a blizzard of names: Ford, 
General Motors, Vereinigte Stahlwerke, I-G 
Farben, Eastmans, Kodak, Opel. Such and such 
plant has miraculously survived in otherwise 
obliterated Cologne. Ah, didn’t you know? ... 
Forty per cent of the capital was American. It is 
recalled that plenty was revealed after the last 
war about gentlemen’s agreements between 
British, French and German business magnates 
that each other’s industrial concerns should be 
spared. The military honoured these a: ents : 
there was no bombing, no shelling. “Two million 
Nazi Party members have been amnestied in the 
American Zone,” we read elsewhere. West Ger- 
many, we are told, is becoming a playground for 
American and British investments. Anglo- 
American big business wants to turn West Ger- 
many into a citadel of West European industry. 
They must deal with Germans; so they prefer to 
deal with German industrialists rather than with 
German labour leaders or trade unionists. For 
reasons of their own, Anglo-American business- 
men are doing their best to restrict coal exports 
from the Ruhr, and discourage development of 
light industry in West Germany. The splitting 
up of cartels is fictitious; German democracy is 
neither here nor there; demilitarisation is merely 
nominal, and everywhere Nazis are rearing their 
ugly heads, sometimes posing as Separatists or 
Federalists. “Just like after the last war,” the 
Russian press quotes from one American news- 
paper. Money is pouring into Germany, and the 
German industrial magnates are perking up under 
the wholesoine influence of these dollar injections. 
It is the same with agriculture. “The poor old 
Junkers—they didn’t get much of a chance in 
East Germany; but let them keep their estates in 
West Germany and continue breeding, for Ger- 
many must have a ruling class, mustn’t it? ” 
Such, on the eve of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, is the somewhat lurid picture the 
Russian press is painting of conditions in West 
Germany. ‘The fellows in the limelight are not 
(at present) the Schumacher Social-Democrats: 
they are merely the hangers-on of capitalism. 
Attention is focused on the cigar-chewing Anglo- 
American capitalist prospecting in West Germany 
—more often than not in colonel’s uniform. The 
Russian press is laying it on thick, and there is 
a clear indication behind all this of some of the 
stumbling-blocks the Conference will encounter. 
First and foremost comes de-nazification and 
democratisation. Time and again Stalin has dwelt 


on this as the key to the solution of the German 
problem. Then there is demilitarisation—the re- 
duction to a safe level of German heavy industry. 


much of it anyway; it is emphasised 
of the big stuff has been dismantled 
tions. How much has not been 
closed. But anyway there is no danger of 
Germans ever starting another war with what they 
have got in the Russian Zone. 
nazification, the Russians are very 
They claim to have achieved, in their Zone, com- 
plete de-nazification of education, expropriati 

(on the strength of the people’s will) of big fac- 
tories and big estates, agrarian reform and the 
settlement of hundreds of thousands on the land. 
The Nazis? Of course, there are Nazis, but small 


thing but petty, routine jobs. 
ought to be in West Germany, too; but it isn’t, 
say the Russians. So one can imagine the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference starting with a 
good deal of mutual recrimination, and only there- 
after are the Ministers likely to settle down to 
the elaboration of a practical programme. 

So far, preparations in Moscow for the Con- 
ference are not yet very apparent. There is much 
painting and scrubbing in the principal hotels, 
and a lot of residents are going to be shifted to 
make room for delegates and journalists. It is 
announced that there will be definitely no censor- 
ship on “Conference copy,” whatever that may 
mean. How many foreign journalists will be 
allowed to come to Moscow is still uncertain. It 
is true that the accommodation question is ex- 
tremely difficult: London is half-empty by com- 
parison. Measures are being taken to ensure that 
telegraphic communications do not present a 
constant bottleneck, but that channels may be 
cluttered up with cables is highly possible. The 
delegations directly concerned will send many 
thousands of ciphered words daily; there will be 
the press; and naturally every conceivable lega- 
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i the 
hour agitating his cook instead. This agitation is 
. There are estimated in Moscow 
one agitator for every fifteen to twenty 
voters and the ballot box is brought to your bed- 
you 


ditions for most people are unquestionably diffi- 
cult today—much more difficult than could have 
been anticipated a year ago. The other day the 
State Planning Commission issued its report on 
the fulfilment of the Five Year Plan in 1946 and 
said, what had not been said before, that there 
had been the worst drought in fifty years—almost 
as bad as in the famine year of 1891, and worse 
than in 1921. It added that, thanks to the Soviet 
system and a good harvest in Siberia, a catas- 
trophic situation had been averted; but the 
seriousness of the situation is unquestionable, and 
food difficulties will be considerable, till mid- 
summer anyway. The drought has prevented the 
abilition of bread rationing in 1946, and has_un- 
doubtedly set back badly the agricultural restora- 
tion which looked fairly promising a year ago. 
many areas in the Ukraine and Russia 
food shortage is very serious indeed. 
n the Ukraine young cattle are short of fodder, 
with the inevitable result that the building up of 
i may be set back for a year or two. 
s not all to the drought. There 
has been a shortage of fertilisers and tractors, and, 
as the State Planning Commission’s report points 
out, the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
is lagging behind all other branches of industry. 


~ 


R 


head of the Unrra Mission in the Ukraine, has 
rushed to America hoping to secure the promised 


tractors in time for spring ploughing. Nothing | 


is more important to Russian reconstruction than 
good harvests in 1947 and 1948. So far, it is too 
early to say what the prospects are. There was 
much frost in December, with a little snow. This 
was bad; but, as an offset, there has been a heavy 
snowfall in January, notably in Central Russia, 
the South Ukraine and Moldavia. This should 
— if the earlier frost has not killed too much 
s 
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A LONDON DIARY 
Reapinc the reports of the Palestine Debate 


last Friday, I a ay sie A apoargy y) 
self-confident tone of Mr. Stanley and Mr. 
Churchill’s allegations that the Cabinet was 


” with the security arrangements 

and showing a lack of will power. A very reliable 

Tory source has ed to me a remarkable 
of them were really speak- 

ing for Field Marshal Montgomery. Apparently 
he be known that he wanted the 
soldiers to get on with the job and had 
expressed a poor opinion of politicians and 
High Commissioners. If this is correct, it 
explains a deal more than the tone of Mr. 
Churchill’s and Mr. Stanley’s speeches last 
Friday. It has, of course, been known for some 
Sue ches tie wimar af WA Aieeee en caeell 
regard for the General who was defeated in the 
desert and removed from his Command. Sir 
Alan Cunningham, with the full backing of Arthur 
Creech Jones, has done everything within his 
power to avert open warfare in Palestine and has 
urged that a final decision must be announced 
before the Jewish Agency can be expected to 
co-operate against the terrorists. But there are 
Members of the Cabinet who share Montgomery’s 
views, however much they disapprove of his 


peculiar notions of procedure. Judging from the 
latest news, those views have prevailed. 
* * * 


One Member of the Cabinet who must be 
particularly disturbed by the situation in Palestine 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do not 
mean simply that Hugh Dalton was personally 
responsible for drafting and moving the Party’s 
Zionist policy at the 1944 Conference. He has a 
more direct and departmental interest, since he 
knows that both the National Home and the 
Persian Oilfields are of vital importance as sources 
of dollars. The recent commercial oil agreement, 
whagever its political drawbacks in handing over 
distribution of M’ddle Eastern oil throughout 
Europe and this country to the American compan- 
ies, can be detended from a strictly financial 
point of view. By selling crude oil at source 
in Tersia to the Americans, we get dollars instead 
of sterling. But the National Home is also a 
dollar asset. In 1946, despite the drastic cur- 
tailment of Jewish immigration, it contributed 
some 50 million dollars to our dwindling supply. 
About half came as Jewish capital imported 
into Palestine, and the other half from the 
proceeds of the diamond cutting industry, part 
of which successfully transferred itself to Palestine 
from Amsterdam in 1940. Fifty million dollars 
is about a third of the tptal value of British exports 
to America in 1946. Since the cost of settling 
each Jewish immigrant in Palestine is paid in 
dollars, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
fulfilling his 1944 pledge to the Jews, to permit 
unrestricted immigration, might well produce 
more dollars in the next two or three years than 
he obtained from British trade with the U.S.A. 
It must be exasperating for him to see us adopt 
a policy which conflicts both with pledges and 
with financial expediency. 

* + * 


There are about 16,000 deserters loose in 
England, of whom it is estimated that some 
10,000 probably want to get genuine ration books 
and return to normal life. Nothing much can be 
done, I suppose, about the remaining 6,000 ; 
some of them will gradually fall into the hands 
of the authorities. But it is socially imperative that 
the other 10,000 should be persuaded to give 
themselves up. The recent Government offer is 
obviously ineffective. Some correspondents write 
suggesting a complete amnesty. This seems to 
me a little too simple. Men who have stuck on 
in bad conditions in the Forces will have a very 
Serious grouse if deserters who have been at large 
for years now get off scot free. One suggestion 
is to set up special tribunals to deal with their 
cases ; maximum penalties would be laid down, 
end every deserter would know that he would not 





appear before an old-fashioned court martial 
with no one present to examine his particular 
circumstances. A better proposal to my mind is 
to announce that no punishment will be inflicted 
for desertion, but that men who now give them- 
selves up will be required to serve a further period 
of a year, or, in bad cases, of two years, in the 
Forces. In that case other soldiers would be 
released more quickly and I doubt if anyone 
would have any serious grouse. No soldiers will 
want deserters “‘ punished,” but they will object 
violently to deserters obtaining priority in release. 
My proposal then is an amnesty from all prison 
sentences and a further period in army service 
with the usual rights of promotion. 


In pre-war Britain, the Barlow Committee 
estimated that only one out of every five eligible 
boys and girls had a University education. We 
are now feeling the pinch in the shortage of 
trained scientific and professional workers. For 
the moment the Universities are of course over- 
crowded with ex-Service students, but this flood 
will dry up in a year or so and plans for expansion 
must be made. I see that the National Union 
of Students, which has a membership of more 
than 50,00, is campaigning for the abolition of 
all fees, for full maintenance grants all the year 
round to needy students—with compensatory 
payment to their families for loss of their earning 
power—and for a minimum entrance standard to 
all Universities. This sounds ambitious, but I 
gather that the N.U.S. is securing support from 
the Association of Scientific Workers and from 
teachers’ organisations. 

+ * * 

I read somewhere lately that 27,000 public 
clocks in this country were put out of commission 
by enemy action during the war. It seems to 
me that this figure must include practically all 
those that ever catch my eye—they are nearly 
always wrong. The horological societies have 
wanted for a long time to have it made unlawful 
to exhibit a clock which is not right by official 
time, but at present a public clock can give what 
time it likes ; and most of them do. At one time 
the police used to warn people responsible for 
public clocks if they were wrong, and well-known 
firms of clock-makers were always being tele- 
phoned to send a man immediately to put a clock 
right, as “‘ the police were complaining.” Appar- 
ently the police were bluffing—though they may 
have been putting a special interpretation on the 
provision to be found in many local Statutes 
penalising anyone who sets “‘ up a projection from 
any building so as to cause annoyance.” But 
no-one seems to have heard of a prosecution for 
this, and in any case it could only apply to a 
clock that “‘ projected.” If we were really 
foolish enough to start punishing people because 
their clocks were wrong, public clocks would 
disappear and leave architectural legacies like 
the circular holes in the north-eastern tower of 
St. Paul’s. 

* a * 

Here is an interesting Moscow story. A visitor 
was recently talking to M. Gerasimov, the most 
fashionable Soviet painter, who is the leader of 
the back-to-photographk-realism school, and 
occupies a position roughly corresponding to that 
of the President of the Royal Academy. The 
visitor offered his congratulations on the reopening 
of some of the Russian art galleries and then 
added that he was looking forward to seeing the 
famous collection of French impressionists again. 
** When would that be open?” ‘* Never!” said 
M. Gerasimov, and launched into a diatribe 
against the bourgeois degeneracy of Impres- 
sionism. (Memories of Ruskin outraged at 
Whistler!) The foreigner, remembering the Nazi 
sales of French impressionists, then suggested 
that at least the Soviet Government might acquire 
some dollars in ridding itself of these pictures. 
At this M. Gerasimov displayed a shocked 
surprise and gave the assurance that they would 
be kept hidden in the cellars in order to prevent 
anyone from being corrupted by their influence. 
I suppose the purge of bourgeois art was linked 
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with Zahndov’s polemic against bourgeois writers 
a few months ago. No doubt the line will change 
again with better harvests. 

x 
** We feel,” writes Prank Owen, enclosing a 
copy of Laugh with Seac, that “‘ the long-suffering 
public has hed all the tough stuff it needs about 
Burma. This is the funny stuff—it is probably 
the real stuff, the way the chaps themselves saw 
it.” As you would expect, the funny stuff is 
mainly about girls, food and army regulations. 
It contains poems and drawings; some of the 
artists had not done anything of the kind before 
the war and are now contributing regularly to the 
national press. Several of them, I should say, are 
sure of a big future. The verses are more common- 
place. I like the complaint about the pin-up girl 
who has “‘ only one dimension,” ending : 
Until the Repat Board directs— 
I'll have to put up with synthetic sex. 
My choice is Post War Romance, inspired by 
a report that the post-war planners propose “‘ to 
give every Citizen a Registration Number ” : 
When 6473238 
With ardour bent the suitor’s knee, 
And cried “ O be my lifelong mate, 
My darling 49263 ” 
She, blushing, gazed upon the floor 
And whispered “ Yes, but subject to 
The blessing of 5834 
And also 69532.” 


So 6473238 
Wed pretty 49263, 

Py married man was he 
Then on their anniversary, 
49263 told her mate, 

“ We'll have to build a nursery, 
Dear 6473238 


A little stranger’s on his way, 

A name for him we’ll have to fix, 

What do you choose?” And rightaway 
He answered “ 89326!” 


CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to L. B. Highover. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


That it was good to have Guides from other 
countries over here, if only to show them that our 
whole way of life was against cheating at games, 
was emphasised by the speaker, who went on to 
say that not to cheat at games comes as a new idea 
to the French.—Worthing Herald. 


Where permission is granted . . . for the erec- 
tion of a building, the grant of permission may 
specify the purposes for which the building may 
be used and if no purpose is so specified the per- 
mission shall be construed as including permission 
to use the building for the purpose for which it 
is designed.—Town and Country Planning Bill, 
Section 16 (2). 


Leslie Gordon Waterman, aged 32, a golf caddie, 
of Hampreston, Dorset, was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment for stealing 126 golf balls 
and committing bigamy with Irene Harrop.— 
News of the World. 


A talented cut . . . clever shaping—worn open 
when you feel informal closed for chic 
demure.—Advt. for blouse in Manchester Guardian 
Weekly. 


Local authorities have rejected a by-law framed 
by the Buckinghamshire County Council to stop 
dogs barking and cats mewing at night. It was 
proposed by Chesham Council.—Evening News. 


Unless something was done about the labour 
question we would go short by the production 
resulting from that body of labour which was not 
there.—Shipley Guardian. 





MACEDONIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 
Maczponia is once again living up to its reputa- 
ticn as one of the endemic of Europe. 
lts geographical remoteness, the violent vicissi- 
tudes of its history, and the intricate ethnical tex- 
ture of its population tend to make it more a 
subject for propagandist eloquence than the 
object of dispassionate study. 

Yet certain basic facts stand . The 
pein han “tao spate ems 
the one part of a Europe i at peace 
hostilities continue on a considerable scale. 
Though the severity of winter now seems to be 
restricting operations, a state of civil war, with 
more than a hint of international war to it, still 
persists. 

Another basic fact is that the Greek Govern- 
ment is convinced that this “bandit activity” is 
sponsored by Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 
How much truth there may be in these charges, 
which have been laid before the Security Council, 
it is difficult as yet to say. Some plausibility is, 
however, lent to the Greek thesis by the certainty 
that Marshal Tito’s Government regards the 
present boundaries of the Yugoslav Macedonian 
Republic as provisional. A Greater United Mace- 
donia is certainly a part of Belgrade’s ultimate pro- 
gramme—bu: just how Great it is hoped to be, 
and by what means it should be united, remains 
to be seen. 

It has been generally assumed that the next 
move towards the realisation of this programme 
would be the inclusion of Bulgarian or Pirin 
Macedonia, whose quarter of a million inhabitants 
live to the east of the present Macedonian Re- 
public. Despite the ties of ideological sym- 
pathy which unite the Fatherland Front Govern- 
ment with Marshal Tito’s regime, considerable 
reluctance is, however, being shown in Bulgaria 
to a project which would deprive her of a slice of 
valuable territory. The numerous Macedonians, 
both from the Bulgarian and the Yugoslav areas, 
who have long made their home in Bulgaria are 
still an influential body and cannot reconcile 
themselves easily to the loss of Bulgarian Mace- 
donia. It was in all probability due to their efforts 
that the new Bulgarian Constitution was framed 
so as to include no guarantee of the right of any 
one section of the population of Bulgaria, as at 
present constituted, to secede at will. This omis- 
sion has been vigorously criticised in Yugoslavia. 

If, as the Greeks maintain, Yugoslavia is indeed 
behind the designs of present guerrilla activi 
in Greek Macedonia, it is not easy to see 
what her aims are. A Greater Macedonia could 
be taken to imply either (a) a Slav State, including 
the Bulgarophones, or Greek Macedonians of Slav 
origin, or (b) a much larger State covering what 
is geographically Macedonia and including, of 
course, a considerable Greek minority. 

Project (a) would be difficult to realise, as the 
Bulgarophones do not inhabit a solid fringe of 
territory along the present Yugoslav frontier, but 
are grouped in scattered enclaves, of which the 
largest lies in the hill country north-west of 
Salonika. Their numbers are difficult to deter- 
mine, since they were greatly reduced by the ex- 
change of population carried out between 1918 
and 1924. Greek sources put their present 
strength at about 100,000, but the Yugoslavs put 
the figure considerably higher and claim that 
50,000 Buigarophones have already sought refuge 
on Yugoslav soil. 

Macedonia as a geographical concept (and in 
modern times it has never formed an administra- 
tive or political unit of its own) may be taken to 
include the territory bounded on the east by the 
Rhodope mountains and the Mesta river, on the 
south by a line running south-west from the 
mouth of the Mesta to Mount Olympus and 
thence to Metsovo, on the west by the Albanian 
- mountains, and on the north by the Shar range 

and the hills behind Skoplje. The total popula- 
tion of a State comprising this area would not be 
far short of three millions, of which perhaps half 
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THE NEW OXFORD 


Oxrorp, one is always being told, is not what 
it was. Sad-eyed senior members in the bar at 
the Union—itself a faded relic of Ruskin.and the 
P.R.B.—talk wistfully of an Old Oxford where 
there was youth and beauty and parties and 
peer endo See Sy Seen an ity. 
I was not at Oxford before the war, so I do not 
know how much of this is just romancing. I 
have, however, an inkling of what is meant when 
I look back at another university I attended. 

I sus the Old Oxford was what it was be- 
cause it’s a young Oxford, because undergraduates 
were approximately twenty and not, as many of 
them are today, veterans of war approaching 
thirty. Changes there have certainly been. 
Breakfast with guests in college rooms, Pass 
Moderations, the Dramatic Society’s club and 
most of the college servants—these are some of 
the familiar features that are missing. Now it is 
every meal in Hall or a British Restaurant, 
doubling-up in studies, Nissen huts in quads, 
theatricals in the open air and queues everywhere. 
The traditional graceful living has given way 
to crowding, austerity and plain hard work. 

Of Oxford before 1914, Edward Thomas wrote 
that an epigram was more appreciated there 
than the patient, precise scholarship that Cam- 
bridge fostered. Perhaps Oxford and Cambridge 
are more alike today. It may be observed that 
there are features in common between Oxford’s 
emergency Sections examination and the Cam- 
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, Which are useful for teach- 
ng; Jurisprudence, for lawyers; Theology, for 
parsons; Natural Phi , for scientists; and 
“ Modern Greats” for the kind of all-round man 
the Civil Service welcomes. 

Oxford, thus academically industrious, exhibits 
no great distinction at present in the way of 
extra-curricula cultural activities. The poetry, 
plays, paintings and recitals are often competent, 
never memorable. Likewi iversity j 
‘ism: The Isis accumulates merit slowly, Cherwell, 
which played for a succés du scandale, was sup- 
pressed this: Term by the Proct 
musical concerts with visiting artists, the shows 
at the Playhouse and the New Theatre, the film 
societies and the meetings of different clubs 
provide the recreation of the university in the few 
hours between dinner in Hall and an early bed. 

The climate of political opinion has changed 
conspicuously during the past few terms. In 
the spring of 1946 the Socialists were the strong- 
est group, with Liberals and Conservatives about 
equal as runners-up. In the autumn of last year 
the new wave of ex returning to Oxford 
swelled the Conservative ranks until they ex- 
ceeded the Socialist and Liberal Clubs combined. 
The Socialist Club maintains a precarious unity 
between Labour and Communist members. Out- 
side the political clubs there has been a notable 
stirring on the Christian Progressive front, and 
Gollancz, not Buchman, is the man who counts 
with the actively religious people in Oxford to- 
day. Food relief for Europe has been enthu- 
siastically supported. 

There are no sensations in post-war Oxford. 
A young man who put the traditional pot on the 
Martyrs’ Memorial had to write to the press to 
draw attention to his exploit. Dare-devil drinkers 
have failed to catch the Proctor’s eye in local 
pubs. As for sex, most undergraduates have 
passed the age of talking about it. 

Lectures seem to be attended chiefly by women 
students and scholars. who are over- 
worked at tutorials, rarely lecture as well as they 
might. Reading is difficult because the libraries 
are crowded with students, and the bookshops 
are destitute of textbooks. The squat, inelegant 
New Bodley has augmented the library accom- 
modation without a full demand. In- 
side knowledge of private libraries is necessary for 
any student who is to read all the books he is set. 

In Junior Common Rooms the spectacular sport- 
ing successes of the university teams are observed 
with satisfaction, but rarely discussed; war re- 
miniscences are almost taboo; conversation 
usually concerns digs, jobs, politics and the com- 
plexities of the examination statutes. In Senior: 
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scarcely ever seen to contemplate the 
magnificent baroque of St. Mary’s Church, the 
walls of Old Bodley, the cloisters at Magdalen, 
Peckwater Quad, the New College chapel, the 
gardens at St. John’s and Worcester, the Ash- 
molean pictures or any other of the university’s 
treasures. Oxford cannot be said today- to 
luxuriate in discriminating self-esteem. j 

There are, of course, the trippers. They can 
be seen, guide-book in hand, gazing reverently 
at Balliol’s broadside or Exeter’s dismal front (the 
better guides, such as Betjeman’s, are out of 
print); frowning faces scrutinise sketch maps to 
distinguish Brasenose from All Souls or Jesus 
from Lincoln. Undergraduates, if consulted, can- 
not always help. A man from Wadham may not 
know the way to Pembroke; a Magdalen man say 
he has not heard of Hertford. There are so many 
other things to think about. 

In a university so full—figures are 1,200 up on 
1939—crowds attract crowds. The fashionable 
places become impossible. The Union has had 
to keep a waiting list for Thursday night debates, 
hundreds have been turned away from important 
public meetings, there is a bustle for books at 
Blackwell’s and Parker’s (Bertrand Russell’s latest 


sold copies in advance), and standing-room 
onlf for such lecturers as Cole and David Cecil 


and C. S. Lewis. 

And perhaps this bustle itself gives a clue to 
the temper of the post-war Oxford undergraduate. 
He feels himself, in many cases, rather too old 
to be there, and he is impatient to have done with 
his examinations, and to go. 

MAvurRIcE CRANSTON 


OPERATION AGAINST JEWS 


Ir appears that extensive military operations 
may very soon be directed in Palestine by General 
Barker against—well, against whom? There is, 
of course, a precedent for military operations ; 
such operations were carried out during the last 
week-end of June, 1946. They were then 
directed against the Hagana; and against the 
Palmach, which is the well-trained spearhead of 
the Hagana. What happened last time ? 

It was during the afternoon of a very hot 
Friday that dozens of Commanding Officers 
issued their orders for the operation—and very 
strange orders they were. Army officers, used to 
the issuing of orders against the Germans or the 
Japanese, were at a loss on this occasion. The 
set formula which had been battered into them 
at Staff Colleges didn’t seem to apply very accur- 
ately in this particular instance. They came 
unstuck at the very beginning of their orders, 
under the headings of INFORMATION and INTEN- 
TION. ‘‘ Information about our own troops ”— 
yes, that was all right. But, “‘ Information about 
the enemy ”—this was very hard. Technically, 
there was no enemy. And “‘ Intention”? Well, 
it was generally considered that the operation 
was to be directed against the Hagana; and I 
use the phrase “‘ generally considered ” because 
this aspect of the business was in most cases 
left very vague. Remarks were made about 
“hoping to strike at Hagana and thus drive the 
thin end of a wedge between the moderates and 
the extremists.” But they were only remarks ; 
if any direct written orders were ever issued on 





ion then they were carefully con- 


was very important. It meant that the 
Divisions of troops who were in Palestine 
at the time knew very little about the job they 
were doing. 
hours of a Saturday morning, fully armed, know- 
ing that they were to search Jewish settlements. 
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expected to think otherwise) that these were the 
men who had blown up railway trains, who had 
killed British soldiers. But were they? The 
officers knew a little more than this; they knew 
that these men were supposed to be on a certain 
mysterious Black List. 

All right then, there was a Black List. But it 
wasn’t very helpful; imagine the absurdity of 
lcoking for a man called, let us say, ISRAEL COHEN, 
who was aged 32 and was last seen in Tel Aviv ! 
It was rather like looking for a JozE SMITH, aged 
43, and last seen in Burton-on-Trent. I do not 
know how many Israel Cohens were taken away 
from their settlements during those days. Or if 
the “‘ wanted ” Israel Cohen: was actually found, 
then what ? He was a member of Hagana. Two 
days after the end of these operations, I was speak- 
ing to a Jewish District Officer; he opened the 
window of his room and spread out his arm in a 
wide semi-circle that embraced the whole valley 
outside and he said, quietly : ‘‘ You know, all the 
men of this valley are active members of Hagana. 
One hundred per cent.” Then he smiled. At 
that time about two thousand Jewish males were 
in concentration camps, members of Hagana. 
Yet of those who remained in the settlements, 
one hundred per cent were active members of 
Hagana and made no attempt to conceal it. 

But then, it will be said, important discoveries 
were made during that week-end. Yes; map- 
making machines were found, and apparatus that 
had been used to teach wireless signalling to small 
children, and training pamphlets and . . . and 
there was the arms dump at Mescheq Yagur. 
The operations were against persons and were not 
a search for things like this, but even so certain 
things were found. The British soldiers thought 
that important things were discovered, and the 
expensive picture papers showed a photograph of 
General Barker entering an arms cache. This was 
all very well at the time, but even then it prompted 
certain questions. The Jewish press said quite 
cheerfully that of course there weré arms caches 
in Palestine ; they had been made during the war 
with the full approval of the British military 
authorities. In fact, if certain sections of the 
Jewish press were to be believed, the soldiers had 
merely discovered something about which the 
British authorities already had full information. 
The soldier in July 1946 was greatly puzzled by 
the claims of the Jewish press. Was he helping 
to exterminate terrorism or was he jailing his 
allies ? 

The actual operation was unpleasant. At 
four o’clock on the morning of the Jewish Sabbath 
a young girl left her bungalow to see to the cattle. 
There were movements in the bushes outside the 
wire perimeter of her settlement. As the light 
increased she saw khaki soldiers. A complete 
battalion of them. She ran back, and presently 
the whole settlement was a buzz of voices. The 
Commanding Officer went smartly to the locked 
gate and summoned the leading villager. He 
had come, he said, to search for certain people. 
If the villagers co-operated there would be no 
bloodshed. His men would search the houses, 
take the names of all the villagers, and go away 
quietly. The leader of the settlement would 
enter each house with one of the army officers, 
and a police officer would enter also. The troops 
would enter the settlement but would not enter 
the houses. And soon. And if the troops were 
not allowed to enter peacefully—well, there were 
Bren carriers to push down the gate. 

The Jews had no alternative. On the first day, 


They left their camps in the early. 
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the Sabbath, they were taken by surprise, but on 
the second and third days they were prepared. 
So the number of Black Listed men who were 
actually found decreased from day to day. They 
played for time, pretended that the keys to the 
gate had been lost, or that it was impossible to 
give an answer to the British commander without 
first summoning the council of villagers. And 
so on. It was a farce that became tedious with 
repetition. So did the continual answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Your name please ”—‘‘I am a Jew 
from Palestine.” And the answer to that? 
** Put him in the cage, Sergeant Major. How the 
devil do I know if he’s on the list or not if the 
damned fellow won’t give his name?” True, 
of course, but it merely filled the cages with 
young men whose only crime was a mixture of 
national feeling and anger at being disturbed. 
It was, as I say, a farce. 

But not always a farce. There were men who 
came for interrogation whose arms were branded 
with the numbers which they’d received in Nazi 
concentration camps. ‘‘ That,” said the realistic 
police officer, ‘‘is a red herring. Don’t get 
sentimental about it, old man.” And their ages ? 
Well, after a few years in a concentration camp 
and another year and a half of travel across 
Europe a man’s age becomes deceptive. ‘‘ Israel 
Cohen, aged 32, last seen. . . .” The man might 
well look a good fifty or more. 

Late on the first evening, as the sun was setting, 
I was standing with a corporal on the grass just 
inside a settlement gate. Outside there was a 
cage which contained twenty or thirty Jews, 
singing national songs and guarded by the Pioneer 
Sergeant. The search of this particular village 
was almost complete. The troops were filing out 
into the road—smartly, to show just how well 
disciplined they were; and they were well dis- 
ciplined too, or there would have been much 
unpleasantness. A group of young Jewish girls 
gathered beside us. The troops left, and we 
turned to go out ourselves. A girl with tears 
streaming down her cheeks spat into our faces. 
** You are worse than the Nazis,” she said. We 
turned away. It is not true, but that she should 
feel it shows that something has gone wrong. 

Did the operations succeed? They showed, 
we were told, that the British forces in Palestine 
could now take the initiative. Before this week- 
end ail the initiative had come from the terrorists. 
And so the British army in Palestine, 100,000 
strong, took action against the Hagana. From 
all over the country Jews were brought into 
concentration camps in army lorries. They 
were held there for many weeks without trial. 
Then they were released—almost all of them. 

Wheat was achieved? Anything or nothing? 
And what is going to happen when the Army takes 
the initiative again ? Only General Barker knows. 

INFANTRY OFFICER 


LAPSUS LINGUAE 


From time to time the bright old back-page 
boys of the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION competi- 
tion columns are permitted to whet their teeth 
on an old French sonnet or a detached chunk of 
obscurity from some modern French poet; and 
the resulting translations are always interesting, 
sometimes beautiful, but (at any rate where the 
printed entries are concerned) seldom amusing. 
But there is in existence a body of translations, 
bad and good, which is identified (in Arnold 
Bennett’s phrase) ‘‘ with the great purpose of 
cheering us all up.” Translations of classic 
solemnities into the vernacular, or frankly into 
slang, achieve this purpose most easily and most 
successfully. I remember ‘‘ Solomon Eagle ” in 
the early days of the New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
some thirty-odd years ago, quoting a gem of this 
sort which came, anonymously, from the United 
States. It is a translation into the current 


American slang of the day, of Die Lorelei, 
and, since few readers of the present-day New 
STATESMAN AND NATION either remember it or 
have copies of the original, it seems to me well 










Dolled up in her glad rags loose-fittin’ 
She chases a comb her locks ; 
And while with that 14-K 
She gives her alfalfa the 
She spiels like a white- sparrow 


A classy young raggity-rag. 
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this time uni 
made of this song by L. W. Garnham, B.A., who 
is quoted by Mark Twain in A Tramp Abroad, 


That I am so sorrowful : 

A fable of old time so terrifies, 
Leaves my heart so thoughtful. 

The air is cool and it darkens, 
And calmly flows the Rhine : 

The summit of the mountains hearkens 
In evening sunshine line. 

A translation into scientific slang, usually 
called jargon, can be equally amusing; witness 
the Johnsonian version of a well-known nursery 
rhyme : 

Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific : 

How can I fathom thy nature specific ? 

Loftily poised in the ether capacious, 

Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous. 

Both “‘ Q ” and Mr. James Agate (and probably 
a host of others) have cheered us up with 
vernacular or jargonic versions of Shakespeare’s 
most hackneyed speeches, and I do not know what 
specialist in the Lancashire dialect is responsible 
for this scene from Macbeth : 

MacreTH: Nar then, off thou gans, an’ tell 
t’wife to clout t’bell as seean as t’yall’s fit. It’s ’igh 
time thou wert atween t’sheets. (Exit Servant.) 

By gum, is this ere a er wot I can see i’ 
front o’ me, with t’handle this rouad on? Let’s 
*ave odden thee. Dang it all, I ’aven’t gotten thee, 
but I can see thee yet for all that. Wot for can’t I 
get a geg o’ thee? An’ then agecan, wot for can’t I 
grab odden thee ? I tell thee wot, mebbe thou isn’t 
a dagger at all. Ill wager thou’s nobbut a spooky 
affair, sort o’ fetched on with all this worritin’. 
Thou’s still i’ sight, just like this ’ere yan ’angin’ on 
tiv my belt, wot I’s off to do told chap in wiv. 
Why nar then, I tell thee, all on it fair gets past me. 
Dang my eyes if it doesn’t... . 

Pidgin English, which is, in its proper place, a 
serious and useful international linguistic go- 
between, yet strikes those not habituated to it as 
irresistibly funny. Charles Godfrey Leland 
exploited this feeling to a greater extent than 
anyone clse with his brilliant translation of 
Excelsior, which, as every NEW STATESMAN 
AND NATION reader probably knows, begins : 

That nightey-tim begin chop-chop 

One young man walkee, no can stop : 

Maskee snow, maskee ice, 

He cally flag with chop so nice : 

Topside galow ! 

Great ingenuity is exercised in pidgin transla- 
tions by people whose only purpose is to make 
themselves understood. What term other than 
genius, for example, can one give to the inventor 
of the pidgin phrase for ‘‘ envelope ” which is 
“trousers him b’long letter”; for a baldhead— 
*““coconut him b’long grass no stop”; and 
eternity—‘‘ time on and on and on and still on ” ? 
As evidence of the serious use of pidgin for 
official communications with African natives, I 


saemueteat totes aden eae he fellow 
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Now three cheers, 
de sietee” lin awe Save 
ek 
The has attracted the kind of chap 

who likes to turn one of English into another 
for his own amusement—and the 
amusement or edification of others. Song 
<i can: tes Mata bee Wenar Peioen Damme 
ong His version, which is quite as moving as 

za ee Se a wa fee ea De 
Coie. Wk «Sak of goeme die apni eth Shben 
Gilead. 

Yer teeth be lik a flock of ship just shared, dat 
come up from de ship-wash; every one of em 
bears tweens, an nare a one among em is barren. . . . 

_ ‘The Rev. Edward Harwood, the author of the 
Elegant Bible, was more concerned with 
grandiloquence than poetry, and he really did not 
improve the parable of the Prodigal Son by 
rendering it : 

A gentleman of splendid family and opulent 
approached his father and begged him in most 


Jabberwocky might be translated into German. 
But it has been done, and done brilliantly. Also, 
no profound acquaintance with the German 
language is necessary to appreciate the skill and 
humour of the achievement. The translator calls 


it 
DER JAMMERWOCH 
Es brillig war. Der schlichte Toven 
uetone und oe in Waben ! 
-mumisige Burggoven 
Die mohmen Rath’ ausgraben. 


Als stand er tief in Andacht auf, 
Das Jammerwochen’s Augen-feuer 


Durch tulgen Wald mit wi kam 
Ein burbelnd ungeheuer ! 
Eins, zwei! Eins, zwei! Und durch und durch 


Sein vorpals Schwert zerschnifer-schniick, ~ 
Da blieb es tédt! Er, Kopf in Hand, 
Gelaumfig zog zuriick. 


Und schlugst Du ja den Jammerwoch ? 
Umarme mich, mein Béhmsches Kind ! 
O Freuden-Tag! O Halloo-Schlag ! 


Er chortelt froh-gesinnt. 


Es brillig war. Die schlichte Toven 
Unicon bakes 
n -m 
Die mohmen Rath’ ausgraben. 

This gem appears in the Appendix to Lewis 
Carroll’s Picture Book, and is signed ‘‘ Hermann 
von Schwindel.” A free tramslation of that 
signature into English would give us either 
** Lewis Carroll” or C. L. Dodgson. 

ALLAN M. LAING 
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Entertainment 
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orchestra should have lifted us above the level of the 
responsibility of which it hardly ever 
acquitted itself. The opening sermon was far too 
long, considering that we could not be expected to 
know where we were or what was what. On the 
other hand, the succeeding sequences, ending with 
the ship’s casting off, were among the most success- 

poetic in the programme. Here the production 
and acting counted for most, as again in the finely 
managed perspective of the boats, later on in Part I. 
It was a pity that Master Brian Weske should have 
been largely imaudible, for the part of Pip is as 
important, vis-d-vis Captain Ahab, as that of the 


as Starbuck, Mr. Bernard Miles managed, as usual, to 
create a character out of very little. I hope I have 
said enough to establish the impressive quality of this 
broadcast, however great its faults. Programmes like 
this must have weight, at all costs, and I personally 
would give many a slick and shiny radio favourite for 
a single sequence from Moby Dick. As a partial 
failure it was more memorable than some other Third 
Programme fantasies I can think of, which may have 
been easier to listen to but which simply went.in at 
one ear and out at the other. 

Shaw Festival. I shall not pretend to have sat this 
out entirely. My impression is that an early play 
like The Devil’s Disciple is still a good deal more 
lively and rewarding, even on the air, than The Apple 
Cart. It seems to me a pity not to have seized the 
opportunity to revive You Never Can Tell, which 
must remain one of Mr. Shaw’s most winning plays. 
Blanco Posnet, on the contrary, had better have been 
left where it was. In any tase, surely the best way 
of interpreting melodrama today is not to act it 
melodramatically. I wish some competent person 
would address themselves to the task of reviewing 
Mr, Shaw’s genius again with reference to that of 
Voltaire. ‘The ambiguous attitude of both writers 
towards humour and seriousness might be illuminated 
by comparing, say, Caesar and Cleopatra with 
Voltaire’s Saul and David. 

Pelléas et Mélisande. If only the orchestra had not 
been so lacking in bass, this might have been as 
realistic a transmission as the Hamburg Turandot or 
the Prague Dalibor. The singing, however, was not 
all of the high standard set by the Pelléas of M. 
Camille Maurane. If opera transmissions from 
abroad can be as good as the three I have mentioned, 
there seems no reason why we should not hear some 
out-of-the-way operas the production of which, over 
here, might mect with insuperable difficultics. | 
shall return to this subject next week. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
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THE MOVIES 
“Odd Man Out,” at the Odeon 

An upward slope in fiction, which receives little 
or no attention when the Future of the Novel is 
debated, is the psychological thriller. I call it that 
for want ofa better name. Its ingredients are violence, 

ical realism, tension, coolness of style— 
and as much else as the author can introduce without 
queering his pitch. The type of story I have in mind is 
Simenon’s L’homme qui regardait passer les trains ; 
but every country can boast at least one of these 
masters who have trapped audiences through the 
bookstall habit. Graham Gréene and F. L. Green 
are our own best exponents. Their merit, apart 
from anything else, is that they are immensely readable 
and that they cut the emotional pretence out of 
hovel-writing. 

They tell a story, with beginning, middle, and end ; 
more than that, they narrate, and their i 
derives from the cinema. Reading Mr. F. L. Green’s 
Odd Man Out, one can scent the film in its terseness, 
its continuity of movement, its living background ; 
though Mr. Green is hardly what one would call, in 
this field, a “visual” writer. Motion and speech 
are sharp, but one’s perceptions of a man or a woman, 
a crowd, a street, are usually inside—just inside— 
the person or object perceived. 

On the screen, all is seen and surfaced, and—grand 
surprise !—for nine-tenths of the action the film, 
while adhering closely to the novel, improves on it. 
The visual impact and beauty of this already much- 
talked-of piece accumulate riches of style that the 
original, despite its virtues, lacks: an enhancement, 
one might say, natural to the camera, if it weren’t 
so rarely achieved. The opening sequences propel 
us, in the thriller manner, irresistibly : three terrorist 
rebels set out, at the chosen minute, from their Belfast 
lodging to hold up the cashier’s room of a big mill. 
Smartly, with brief-cases, they walk in at the front 
door ; while the robbery is being carried out customers 
chat in the corridor, women can be seen through a 
glass.partition bending over machines. The cashier 
is shot dead and the organisation’s leader badly 
wounded. He drops off as the car drives away, and 
the rest of the film follows a hunted dying man into 
the midnight of black streets, police cordons, and 
spasmodic attempts at rescue. 

Orthodox departure ? Not quite. From the very 
first moment death is implicit in the leader who, after 
months of imprisonment and hiding, persists in an 
exploit of which he is no longer capable. The streets 
rock round him as he drives to the mill, and later his 
agony is blanketed by moments of peaceful hallucina- 
tion as death comes nearer. Johnny is a heroic figure, 


partly because he cannot do other than accomplish his 
own destruction, and partly because (unlike the 
gangster) he sacrifices to ideals not viler but nobler 
than those of the common man. The hunt for a 
murderer involves not only justice but the petty 
kindness and meanness, the fears, the exultance, the 
gossip, the wild celebration of a whole town. In a 
game of blind man’s buff Johnny is shoved here and 
there by everyone he meets; one man wants the 
reward, another is merely thankful to get rid of him, 
a third makes a grab at his soul, a fourth wants to 
paint the dying vision in his eyes, a fifth quite simply 
loves him. This dance of death takes us a longer 
journey than through Belfast streets or from four in 
the afternoon to midnight, but its hoverings never, 
even in the turmoil that precedes the end, quit reality. 
The climax is reached with a Hogarthian pub scene, 
suddenly stilled by the hellish scream of the fugitive 
from one of the closed cubicles. The drinkers look 
at one another for a moment and then plunge into 
a whirling free-for-all. 

To Mr. Carol Reed, the director of Odd Man Out, 
must belong the credit of having grasped all this 
diverse material and projected it in a single compelling 
form. The streets, alleys, steps, and houses that we 
first see by daylight develop a pattern of black shiny 
depths, tense and majestic to the eye, and covered over 
at last with snow. Odd Man Out is, quite easily, the 
most imaginative film yet produced in England: 
comparable, as more than one critic has pointed out, 
with Caré’s Quai des Brumes and Le Four se léve, 
though not, I think, so faultlessly achieved as either. 
Hére and there the dialogue goes on a few seconds 
longer than it should ; the harking after souls produces 
awkward moments; there are touches in the 
Walpurgisnacht (especially the fantastic painter—in 
the original, he is a rough genius) which go tco 
far, while the surrealist moments go far enough 
—such faults, however, can be forgiven for the 
generosity of vision. ‘The photography of Robert 
Krasker and the musical score of William Alwyn 
contribute quite as much as the actors to the unity of 
effect. James Mason, as Johnny, succeeds spec- 
tacularly in a role that is the more difficult because 
for long moments it involves immobility without loss 
of stress, and the Irish players, W. S. Fay, F. J. 
McCormick, Kathleen Ryan and Denis O’Dea, achieve 
their parts perfectly; Robert Newton, though with 
skill and style, overdoes his. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


THE THEATRE 
“Born Yesterday,” at the Garrick Theatre 
Garson Kanin’s first play is a variation in the 
manner of Runyon cn a Pygmalio: theme by Shaw ; 


113 
ard its solitary fault lies in the author’s having pre- 
ferred to juxtapose alternate slabs of Shavian dogma 
with Runyonese wit rather than blend the two in a 
compounded Kaninite idiom of his own. On the 
Runyon level, Born Yesterday concerns the senti- 
mental education of a racketeer’s moll by an idealistic 
newspaper-man who subsequently becomes her 
husband : on the Shavian, it re-examines the concept 
that education brings social awareness, and social 
awareness misery. Mr. Kanin’s dialogue is pithy ; 
Laurence Olivier’s production unobtrusively in- 
ventive ; and the acting of Yolande Donlan, whose 
flinty little c:orine strikes a whole constellation of 
sparks from the rough-edged surface of Hartley 
Power’s racketeer, carries passionate conviction. 
The whole is set garishly in the luxury suite at a 
Washington hotel which Roger Furse, with a livid 
green fountain and vilely gilded balustrade, has 
conceived in terms of the purest twenticth-century 


Brighton Baroque. 


FOREIGN BODIES 


Tre Government report our industry is short— 
We’re short of half a million pairs of hands, 

Great Britain can’t survive unless more hands arrive, 
While redundancy is rife in other lands. 

But tapping foreign sources to swell our labour forces 
Would scandalise the British citizen, 

Our backs are to the wall, but output is not all— 
We only want the hands without the men. 


The crisis in man-power is the headache of the hour, 
But, once the labour legions were dispatched, 
The aliens would be shipped with all those parts 
equipped 
To which the hands are commonly attached. 
By nature’s curious whim, the owner of the limb 
Must also be imported as a guest— 
The hands we could redouble, but the bodies are the 
trouble, 
We only want the hands without the rest. 


Since Britain we must save from the immigration wave, 
(Potential parents, residents and voters) 
We're seeking ways and means of making man- 
machines 
With electronic beam control and motors. 
A robot labour corps to make production soar 
We hope will shortly swim into our ken, 
It’s hands that Britain needs, not miscellaneous 
breeds, 
We want the hands but will not take the men. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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NEIL CAMPBELL 


The author was fated to see the 
last of the great sailing ships, in 
which he sailed from South Africa 
to Australia, from Australia to the 
coasts of Chile and Peru, and from 
the Guano coast to England. 


Shadow and Sun is a fine story, 
so much of it dealing with the 
dangers, hardships, the occasional 
joys, the humours and vicissitudes 
of life on a great sailing-ship, and 
told in a style full of the tang and 
flowing freedom of the sea. 
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Ourselves NICOLETTE GRAY 
The infiuence of the shifting idea of 
Romance on the course of modern 
painting. Illustrated. 8/6 


Bird Life in Two Deltas 
G. K. YEATES 
By the author of Bird Photography. 


Profusely illustrated. 15/- 


Fruit Growing Outdoors 
RAYMOND BUSH 
Illustrated. 18/- 


Our Forests W. H. ROWE 
An authoritative study of the history 
and science of forestry. 

Illustrated. 12/6 


The Colonial Office from 
Within, 1909-1945 

Sir COSMO PARKINSON 
By the former permanent head. 8/6 








de 
POLNAY:s 


new novel 


A Pin’s Fee 


The critics said of Peter de Polnay’s 
previous book : 

Compton Mackenzie: ‘A fascina- 
ting exhibition of the interplay 
of character. A masterpiece of 
characterisation ”’ 

Peter Quennell: “This is the best 
book he has yet written.” 
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Correspondence 


THE POLISH ELECTIONS 


Sir,—I should like to take up two or three points 
fm your issue of January 25th in connection with 
the Polish clections. 

Your Correspondent, Dorcen Warriner, states 
in one part of her article that the Socialists and 
Communists together possess 1,100,000 party members 
against the 600,000 of the Peasant Party and that the 
former bloc will also be supported by the poorer 
peasants, by some of the middle class and by most 
of the four million settlers in the recovered territories. 

Setting aside the fact that her figures for the respec- 
tive strengths of the Socialists and Communists do 
not tally with those provided to me by the Socialist 
party in Warsaw, one would suppose there was not 
much hope for the Peasant Party. Yet a few para- 
graphs later she blandly admits that “ Mikolajczyk.. . 
if all Governmental pressures were removed would 
probably get a majority.” She goes on to justify the 
methods by which the Government faked the election 
and prevented any possibility of a free expression of 
the people’s wishes on the grounds that “ Mikolajczyk, 
if he were to win the election, could not maintain a 
stable administration or carry on the economic plan.” 
No shred of evidence is given im support of this 
statement, which remains pure assumption. All we 
do krow is that the present Government, in order to 
maintain a stable administration, requires the support 
of 170,000 Security Police who employ Gestapo 
methods to suppress legal constitutional opposition, 
as Miss Warriner must have found out for herself 
without difficulty if she travelled outside Warsaw. 

Mikolajezyk, she tells us, is “far less popular than 
he was a year ago.” That is probably true in the 
sense that any German democratic leader was far 
Jess “‘ popular ” in January, 1934, after twelve months 
of Nazi rule than he had been in January, 1933. 
Correspondingly, Hitler, Himmler and the rest of 
them had become far more “ popular.” Didn’t the 
election and the plebiscite figures show it? When 
the supporters of a political party are arrested on 
vague general charges and kept in prison for months 
without trial, when that party is spied upon, its political 
meetings broken up, its newspapers rigidly censored, 
it does become less “popular.” Miss Warriner 
mentions that the Gazeta Ludowa continues to appear. 
She does not mention that every item that can possibly 
be construed as critical of the Government is regularly 
deleted, even including passages from the Polish 
electoral law. 

Mikolajczyk, we are told, 


represents in his 
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sympathisers of the Government. 

Your Correspondent does not mention the very 
pamper pasha ise tho Apuetreara yt sess ® 
(out of over five thousand) where the t Party 
did succeed (through some oversight on the part of 
the Government) in having scrutineers present at 
the counting, a high vote was invariably obtained by 
Peasant Party candidates. In almost every one of these 
areas they obtained a clear majority. But then Miss 
Warriner, to do her justice, does admit that 
“* Mikolajezyk would probably have got a majority ” 
if Governmental “ pressure ” had been removed. 

It is the view of your Correspondent that elections 
should not have been held in Poland until the British 
Government had “ liquidated Anders and the London 
connection.” Just how does she propose that that 
should have been done? It is not new to hear the 
phraseology of totalitarianism employed in this 
country. It is still, fortunately, rather unusual to 
hear papers, reputedly of the Left, apparently recom- 
mending the employment of totalitarian methods 
against political opponents. 

What it comes to is this: Your Correspondent, 
endorsed seemingly by your Notes of the Week, 
admits that th® Government won the elections by 
methods as false and undemocratic as those by which 
other totalitarian regimes have established themselves 














JEAN-PAUL 
IL} SARTRE’S 


novel 


h The Age of 
)) Reason 


power and perception.’— 
Observer 
‘A consummately planned 
novel, the development of the 
plot continually surprises, the 
invention never flags, and 
the style constantly delights 
with its brilliance.’—Spectator 
Translated by ERIC SUTTON. 
10s. net 
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A tremendous story of Napoleon’s 


her loves and life against the back- 
ground of the French Revolution, 
Empire and St Helena. 
By Edgar Maass. 
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UNITED SERVICES 
BOOK CONTEST 


Prospective entrants for 
the Second Annual Con- 
test (United Nations 
Service or ex- Service 
people) are reminded that 


Plus” is offered as for 
the First Annual Contest, 
the judging of which is 
now in its final stages. 
Entry forms and full de- 
tails can be obtained on 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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3, 1947 The New Statesman and Nation, February 8, 1947 
it was THE PRESS IN PALESTINE 
sountry Sir,—The recent suggestion of the Palestine 
etic: should be evacuated may no doubt to 
t push have been caused by a disinterested solicitude for 
¢ same their physical There may perhaps, however, 
sell a be reason to that it may also have been 
nolitical due to a desire to give the Army a clear field with no 
country witnesses. I would remind you in this connection of 
the case reported in the press some months ago of 
hict Lt.-Col. Webb, who had a body of journalists trans- 
: : ported in a lorry to his Headquarters with the specific 
yl object of preventing them from the screen- 
ori sg ing and rounding up of a body of Jews. The explana- 
Fs tion given the Colonel was, in substance, that 
soldiers got out of hand and beat up 
sh elec- Jews with the butt ends of their rifles, and one can 
buckley: readily appreciate that if this were done in the presence 
owl of impartial witnesses the style of the soldiers would 
7 oe tend to be cramped, or alternatively if they really let 
xe facts themselves go, they would lose prestige. er 
lections The Times in a recent leader referred to the dignity 
out a thankless task. It would appear nevertheless 
sitimacy from the recent article in your journal by an Infantry 
Eastern Officer that the rank and file of the Army actually 
ve cease enjoy operations against Jews. According to the same 
| States, source the officers by and large are quite as anti- 
: won in semitic as the men, though they nevertheless behave 
sing and with correctitude and keep their men in check. It is 


H.M. Government) was scarcely calculated to act as 
a sedative. 

It is to be hoped, that in accordance with the best 
traditions of their profession, all press correspondents 
will both remain at their post and also report fully 
and faithfully everything which in the interest of 
,tvuth and justice deserves to be reported. HS. 


AMERICAN ZIONISM 
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sentiment or anti-British policy as such. 
heat of their crusade against the White Paper American 
Zionists never yielded to the temptation of striking an 
alliance with anti-British forces which abound in 


manding : 
ship played an important part; but it were well to 


by Dr. Silver numbered no more than 40 in all, 
constituting about 10 per cent of the Congress. The 
great majority of the 171 votes cast against participa- 
tion in the London Conference came not from 
America, but from Palestine and Europe. Most 
significant is the fact that of the 80 Palestinian 
delegates only 34 voted outright in favour of 
participation. 

What happened at Basle therefore reflects a rising 
trend against the traditional line of policy represented 
and symbolised by the Weizmann leadership for a 
generation—a trend not only explicable but rendered 
inevitable by the failure of the British Government 
to make the slightest move by way of strengthening 
Dr. Weizmann’s position. As an acute observer 
remarked, it was not Dr. Silver and Mr. Ben Gurion, 
but Mr. Bevin who brought about Dr. Weizmann’s 


. ws 
compliment of counting one of them as the equivalent 


of half a dozen others. 
London. 


EMANUEL NEUMANN 


POLITICS IN THE ARMY. 


Sm,—I have never understood the sort of senti- 
mentality exhibited by Mr. Smith. His private soldier 
is a Communist. If his party were in power would 
it select, either for its Intelligence Service, or for its 
Army Education Service, a man known to belong to a 
party opposed to the existing form of government, 
and owing allegiance to a system of government 
existing in another country ? 

It is clear and admitted that this soldier has educa- 
tional qualifications and possibly abilities which would 
fit him for a more responsible position in the Army. 
But since he spent the war as an engineer surely a 
commission in one of the technical arms would be 
open to him. The Army can hardly be expected to 
place him in a position of responsibility where his 
main function would be teaching—and presumably 
teaching history. What self-respecting Marxist 
could teach history, or would try to teach it except 
as a Marxist? And what version of current affairs 
would he teach? Presumably he would accept the 
recent extraordinary perversion by Pravda of Mr. 
Bevin’s broadcast speech. As long as Communists 
continue to interpret facts to suit the party line 
rather than in the interests of objective truth, then 
surely the Army is justified in keeping them out of the 
Education Corps. C. F. PENNISON 

90 Twyford Avenue, 

Acton, W.3. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Sir,—The Freedom Defence Committce was 
founded in 1945 to deal with cases of the infringement 
of the civil liberties of any citizens within the British 
Empire, and since its foundation it has intervened 
successfully in a considerable number of cases, which 
have been duly reported in its Bulletin. The im- 
pression that the need for such a committee has 
ceased with the advent of peace is an illusion: on 
the contrary, new cases are brought to our attention 
almost daily. But this impression has been respon- 
sible for a crippling decrease in our resources, and, 
unless immediate support is forthcoming, we must 
close down. At the end of 1946 we had a deficit of 
about £50. We need an immediate sum of £250 if 
we are to maintain an office and a typist-organiser, 
and in order to carry on efficiently we need a regular 
income of at least {500 per annum. This sum is 
ridiculously small in relation to the value of the work 
we are doing. You have not space for a recitation 









































































retirement by sending him to the Congress empty 
distinguished a publicist as Mr. R. H. S. Crossman handed. 
has not been exempt from what appears to be a As for the final outcome of the Congress, the 
general trend to conjure up a fantastieally distorted Zionist Organisation of America claimed and received 
oi of American Zionists. Not one of the sinister only two seats on a Coalition Executive of 19 members. 
motives and purposes recently ascribed to them or Their “imperialism” thus turns out a rather tame 
their leaders has the slightest foundation in fact affair, unless one were to pay them the extravagant 
rrer | . ear’ 
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Robert 
Payne 


Author of “ Chungking Diary” 


JOURNEY 
TO 


RED CHINA 


This record of a journey to the 
areas now occupied by the 
Chinese Communist Armies has 
its own compelling interest as 
news of importance to-day. but 
long after this book has ceased 
to be news, it will be read as a 
piece of fine descriptive 
writing, the work of a writer 
with the discerning eye of an 
artist. 


8s. 6d. 
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of all the cases of unjust imprisonment, excessive 
sentences, racial discrimination and other infringe- 
ments of elementary civil liberties which we have 
handled in the past, but we would be glad to supply 
any of your readers who — willing to. support us 
with such information. need ~five hundred 
Teguiar subscribers at a guinea a year: even more 
urgently we need the lump sum already mentioned, 
Subscriptions should be sent to: The Treasurer, 

Freedom Defence Committee, 8, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, W.C.1. 

HERBERT READ, Chairman. 

Geo. ORWELL, Vice-Chairman. 


UNITED EUROPE COMMITTEE 


Sir,--Mey I comment briefly on your “ London 
Diary” and the statement issued by the United 
Europe Committee of which Mr. Winston Churchill 
is Chairman. 

(1) Critic states that he is left quite in the dark 
whether or not “ Britain is a part of Europe.” The 
statement said quite simply “ Britain which forms 
part of Europe.” 

(2) As practically all Europe is now controlled by 
Socialist Governments, whatever Mr. Churchill may 
say, it is apparent that any association of such Govern- 
ments must also be Socialist. 

Therefore, im so far as anybody i is using anybody, 
it follows that the Socialists are using Mr. Churchill, 
rather than the other way round, though I must 
deprecate such talk. Of course we are, in fact, 
united in our primary aim, just as Socialists, Liberals, 
Conservatives and Independents are united in the 
support of the United Nations Organisation. 

(3) May I point out that the manifesto calls first 
for the establishment of World Government, and 
only in so far as that is not immediately practicable 
for smaller associations. It is, therefore, apparent 
that if Soviet Russia were willing to come in, no one 
would be more delighted than I. The trouble is 
that, if we seek to include her we are called unrealistic, 
and if we don’t, we are called exclusive. There is 
no escape from this dilemma. 

(4) The implication that such aims as ours are 
anti-Soviet, does not bear one moment’s examination. 

If anyone seriously thinks that poor starving 
Europe in association with Socialist Britain is likely 
to commence an unprovoked attack upon the Soviet 
Union, they can hardly be sane. 

(5) The fact remains, as every intelligent person 
knows, that no matter what temporary alliances may 
‘be patched up, history has shown them to be im- 
permanent, that National sovereignties must breed 
war, and that until sovereignty is diminished there 


can be no peace. Mr. Bevin declared, “ I am willing 
to sit with anybody of any Party, of any nation, to 
try to devise a franchise or a constitution . . . for 
a world assembly.” In this, at least, let us follow 
him. ; 
(6) An Anglo-American tie-up is undesirable. 
Britain’s natural friends are the Socialist Govern- 
ments of Europe, allied to the U.S.S.R. Britain 
already has such an alliance, so has France. So 
we hope would any Socialist association have which 
might emerge. 

The conception we have outlined is not only the 
oldest Socialist ideal. It is now the barest common 
sense to anyone of any Party who is prepared to 
consider it objectively. EVELYN KING 


BF 


BUTTON “B” 


Sir,—The law is sometimes odd, but it is not 
quite so odd as “ Critic ” suggests it is in his amusing 
note on the man who pressed button “B” in the 
hope of obtaining some pennies. Where “ Critic” 
went wrong, if I may say so, was in his statement 
that “ownership’‘is a vital element in larceny,” 
because larceny is based on the intentional violation 
of possession and not of ownership. The magistrate 
was, therefore, not concerned with any question con- 
cerning ownership but solely with that of possession, 
and on this point there can be no doubt that possession 
of the pennies was in the Postmaster-General after 
they had been deposited in the box. “ Critic’s ” 
further statement that “I should have thought 
they (the pennies) belonged to the people who put 
them in ” is perfectly correct, and shows that he has 
a natural, although not a trained, legal sense. 

A. L. GoopHART 

University College, Oxford. 


REBUILDING OF FLORENCE 


Smrn,—My talk with the Mayor of Florence has 
brought me eighteen letters expressing a desire to help 
the blitzed city. Eighteen out of forty-five million is 


_hot much, perhaps, but it is more than the Almighty 


required for another city and I have hopes. Since 
these letters were delayed in transit, may I take the 
opportunity of acknowledging them through your 
columns and assuring the writers and donors that they 


The New Statesman and Nation, February 8, 1947 
will have a reply and that I shall now endeavour to 


keep the ball rolling. LIONEL FIELDER 
Le Tavernule, Antella, Firenze. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 

-S1r,—I must thank you for your more than generous 
review of my book, The German Air Force (issue 
of January 18th, 1947). Your reviewer, Lionel Heald, 
states that I neglected the “seven months’ blitz 
from October, 1940, to May, ate Pieri srt * is 
discussed in a single die Giianresmted 
“The Battle of Britain *.” FT haass 0 8 Gat soe gatty 
to point out that I also deal with the bombing of this 
period in the chapter on “‘ The Battie of the Atlantic.” 
I did this because I don’t believe that on the German 
planning schedule there ever was a consecutive 
intention to bomb Britain over the seven month 
period from October, 1940, to May, 1941. From 
Christmas, 1940, to May, 1941, most of the Luftwaffe 
attacks were complementary to the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Minelaying and bombing of United Kingdom 
ports was the order of the day. As for Lionel Heald’s 
further point that the “firmness of British morale 
may well have convinced Hitler that he must attack 
Russia,” I really must disagree again. In point of 
fact the stocking up and development of airfields 
in north-east Norway, eastern Poland and eastern 
Rumania was begun in October, 1940, the very month 
in which your reviewer says the blitz began. The fact 
is I frankly don’t understand the constant changes in 
German planning of the night attacks on this country— 
and I don’t think they did either. Like your reviewer, 
I was in London during the seven month period and 
can well appreciate that from the receiving end it was 
a seven months’ blitz, but it is fairly common know- 
ledge now that Hitler had made up his mind that he 
must attack Russia long before the blitz on Britain 
was ended. I hope I am not unappreciative of the 
firmness of British morale or of Lionel Heald’s review 
of my book. ASHER LEE 


BOMBER HARRIS. 


Sir,—In common with ex-Wing Commander 
Millington I wish to offer my observations of Ritchie 
Calder’s survey of the book written by the outstanding 
commander of the last war, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Harris. 

I find it difficult to be so tolerant as Millington with 
the lily-livered scum who tried so hard to make us 
lose the war. To offer such people an explanation 
of the policy of Bomber Command is merely to further 
their impertinence and treason. 

H.Q., Bomber Command. R. P. HEDLEY, 

S/Ldr., R.A.F. 
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Artist, naturalist and 
explorer, Baines was 
the first pioneer in 
Zambesia; his very 
readable Diaries, with 
their many drawings, 
give a vivid picture 
of the Matabeles and 
theirchief, Lobengula. 
3 vols. Royal 8vo, bound 
in red buckram with gilt 
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SWEET | 
CONFUSION 


anew novel by the authorof 
THE SERPENT & THE DOVE 
of which The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement said: 
“Most amusing. It is an 
amazingly competent and 
balanced first novel. 4 
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illustrated book. 
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THE FARLY DOORS 
HAROLD SCOTT 


The story of music hall in this 
country; a well-documented, well- 


ORION III 


C. Day Lewis, D. Kilham 
Roberts and Rosamond 


Contributors include Edith Sitwell, 
is MacNeice 


and Edward Sackville. West. 
THE PL YEAR BOOK 


ALBERT McCARTHY 


An anthology of the best writing on | 
=! and a complete discography for | 










PORTRAIT 
OF ZELIDE 


Observer : “ Mr. Scott’s 
first effort in biography 
won a storm of p raise from 
those whose praise counts 

- A later reading con- 

firms the justice of that 
enthusiasm. 
* Here, one feels, so far as 
the impossible can ever be 
achieved, is a human being 
understood and inter- 
preted ... Mr. Scott’s 
pages glitter, but never 
falsely—always. with the 
purest ray serene ... If 
asked what to buy, the 
answer is * Zelide’.” 


by 
GEOFFREY 
SCOTT 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Ix was in 1928 that Clough Williams Ellis 
and the Octopus, striking the 
\ of what wos to beams am all oo fami 


Seiad In Son} Sc Cdlied Dhan and the 
Beast, in which a number of writers voiced 


! 
i 


Given reasonable prosperity, 
of comfort and a financial competence in return 


at £150 or £200, and the English figure for car 
owners may well reach the pre-war i 

Add chars-d-bancs, Green Line buses, electric 
trains and cheap farés and it is obvious that the 
townsman’s invasion of the countryside will be 


bred, barbarously reared, in 
splendid cities, having had little contact with 
beauty of any kind and, therefore, knowing or 
caring little for it’ to come easily to terms with 
beauty, whether it be of God or of man. It is 
riot true that we naturally love the highest when 
we see it; we are much more likely to heave a 
brick at it, build a shack on it, or strew it with 
orange peel and cigarette cartons. It is, indeed, 


litter as its visiting card. 
Nor is it only from the rude embraces of the new 
army of untutored lovers that the objects 


something strange here ; in the past it has been in its 

response not to music, nor to painting, nor to sculp- 

On Trust for the Nation. By CLOUGH WILLIAMS 
Exuis. Paul Elek, 25s. 

The Coast-line of England and Wales. By 
J. A. Steers. C.U.P. 42s. 
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be, how can they hope to rebuild or replant or 
spread worthily to the barren lands that science 


decline of the population ; 


forty-two. Until twenty years 
contrived to remain unaware of the effects 

population of forty-two million 
in a country designed to hold comfortably nine 
or ten by the simple device of penning the surplus 
in cities, giving them only four or five days’ 
holiday a year and so consistently underpaying 
them that, even if they had had the leisure, they 
would not have had the means to take them 


to have both the leisure and the means with 
consequences to the heritage that are all too 
visibly before us. From now onwards, however, 
the population will begin to decline ; in a hundred 
years we shall be less than thirty million, in two 
hundred, given the continuance of the present 
birth and death rates, we shall be back to six 
or seven ; hence, in a hundred years at the most 
the danger will largely have passed. Meanwhile 
there is always the other alternative, the alternative 
that beauty will be dissipated past recall. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is already too late ; perhaps, as Mr. Ellis 
suggests, “we have, as a people, let go of beauty 
too completely and for too long ever to recapture 
it as a national possession ”’—yet he does not 
think so. In either event a special obligation is 
laid upon this generation, the last that has known 
England beautiful—‘“‘ the world that I was born 
into more than sixty years ago,” says Mr. Ellis 
** was then truly, I do believe, as fair as it then 
seemed to my entranced young eyes ”—to hold 
the fort until a more propitious wind blows from 
a less crowded and hustled age. Hence, too, the 
policy of the Trust to hold and preserve “‘ im- 
portant and vulnerable amenity ‘ hedgehogs’ 
and salients,” until such time as the forces of an 
enlightened State are prepared to take over the 
whole heritage of *s beauty. For, in the 
author’s view, the Trust should look forward 
to a time when it can free its hand for the pro- 
tection and preservation of areas still to be 


. threatened, by handing over the charge of its 


ee 
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Properties in areas ot more famous and familiar 
natural beauty to the guardianship of a Ministry 
of National Amenities. And yet, i spite of 
the Trust’s brave show, how few the “hedge- 
hogs” still are. Of the total area of England 
and Wales rather less than one-third of one 
per cent is owned by the Trust .... Its con- 
cern is not; however, limited to the properties 
that it actually owns. Mr. Ellis puts forward 
a scheme—it is not clear how far this is sponsored 
by the Trust itself—whereby every notable build- 
ing should be scheduled as a possession of national 
worth, its owner being granted immunity from 
rates, taxes and death duties, on condition that 
he maintained the fabric of the house and 
granted the public the privileges of access at 


certain periods under carefully framed conditions. 


The question may be asked, why the fuss ? 
For what, after all, is the importance of beauty ? 
Here I find Mr. Ellis’s argument difficult to follow. 
He tells us that he has to admit “‘ that no sensible 
person is likely to concern himself about visual 
beauty, its creation or preservation, save with 
reference to its human values.” When I first 
read this, I conceived that the author was being 
ironical, having learnt, as I have done from long 
experience, that the one argument which you 
must never use when you are pleading with a 
business concern, or a Government department 
not to rape a piece of country that is lovely and 
remote, is the argument from its loveliness and 
remoteness. If you say that the proposed under- 
taking won’t pay, that the soil is not suitable for 
the ission’s pines and firs, that 
the raising of the lake will destroy good farming 
land, or that quarrying will be bad for the sheep, 
there is a chance that you will be heard. But if 
you say, “‘it is beautiful and that is enough,” 
what, they answer, is beauty when employment is 
at stake, or what is natural loveliness when it 
stands in the way of progress, or loneliness and 
solitude since by definition few can enjoy them ? 

Reading the passage again I found that Mr. Ellis 
really meant it, for he has, he tells us, come to 
believe “‘ that the mere existence of beauty is of 
no importance ; it is only its enjoyment by man 
that signifies.” This seems to me to put the cart 
before the horse. People only enjoy beauty 
because it has worth independently of their 
enjoyment. Now that worth is not a human 
but a non-human value; for what is there of 
the human in a line of trees seen on a ridge to 
the west at sundown against a darkling sky or in. 
the view from the mountain top as the miot lifts 
over valley or loch? These things are surely 
not of man, nor are their values human. But 
because man is also a spirit or, to use old-fashioned 
language, because he has a soul, he can respond to 
them and in his responding cease for a moment 
to be the nervous little clod of wants and ailments 
which is his natural condition. And it is for this 
as I see it that the Trust is, in the last resort, 
fighting, that the conditions in which spiritual 
experience may be vouchsafed to us may not be 
utterly destroyed, nor the channels blocked 
through which im an irreligious age the soul 
of man may most readily be reached and moved. 
Often, it seems, as if these are the only channels. 

I have no space for a review of Mr. J. A. Steers’s 

t work, nor, if space were available, have I 

competence. It was a recommendation of 
the Scott Committee that the “‘ Coast of England 
and Wales should be considered as a whole, with 
a view to the prevention of further spoliation.” 
This consideration is, in effect, what Mr. Steers 
has given, presenting us as a result with an outline 
survey of the geographical setting and geo- 
logical formation of the English and Welsh coasts, 
followed by eight more detailed studies of the 
different sections into which the coast is divided. 

The book which is embellished by 117 photo- 
graphs, is highly authoritative and is, I should 
say, likely to become a classic; but though much 
of it can be enjoyed by the general reader, there 
are large sections which demand some degree of 
technical knowledge for their adequate assessment 
and appreciation. C. E. M. Joap 
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THE INDIAN MOSLEMS 


Modern Islam iv India. By WILFRED CANTWELL 

SmitH. Gollancz. 155. 

During the past half-century the eo 
and the interest of progressive Englishmen who 
have written about India have been centred in 
Congress. It mobilised the growing forces of 
progress. It led the struggle against Imperialism. 
It claimed to speak for a single Indian nation, 
and up to ten years ago, its claim was justified. 
The Moslem mass was somnolent and the alert 
minority within it adhered on the whole to 
Congress. Today a wholly new situation con- 
fronts us. This inert mass, inspired by an 
Islamic nationalism, has come to life. The 
Moslem League, which used to speak only for 
the conservative upper classes, has become a 
popular organisation, which can rally even the 
peasants. The chasm between the Hindu and 
Moslem communities is now so wide that it is 
unlikely to be bridged in our day. 

What, then, as a social and political force, does 
Islam mean in India? The question is so im- 
portant, that this book, which tries to answer it 
with scientific precision, ranks as the most vital 
contribution to our understanding of India that 
has been made for many a year. Mr. Smith, who 
is a lecturer on Islamic history at Lahore, has 
made with equal industry and vivacity a critical 
study of the movement of Moslem thought 
during the past seventy years, while Indians 
have been making the transition from a feudal 
and agrarian to a capitalist and industrial civilisa- 
tion. He has read widely in Urdu as well as 
English—periodicals as well as books, poems, 
history and theology. He is at home, as so few 
Europeans are, not only among the intellectuals 
of the cities, but also among the old-world clergy 
of the theological seminaries. If his book is 
unique in its thoroughness and scholarship, it is 
unusual for another reason. Mr. Smith is a 
Socialist, who brings to the study of Oriental 
thought a scientific understanding of history 
and a clear conception of the economic forces at 
work. He is, moreover, fearless and plain- 
spoken in his discussion of the part played by the 
British rulers of India in taking advantage of 
the feud between the two communities. 

The first half of Mr. Smith’s book is a record, 
to be found nowhere else, of the efforts which 
believing Moslems made to adapt their traditional 
religion to the new industrial age. The parallel 
to Christian experience is close. There was the 
same ethica) adjustment, the same stress on the 
virtues of the good apprentice and the self-made 
man. ‘There was the same attempt at a rational- 
istic interpretation of Scripture. The belief in 
verbal inspiration was discarded and miracles 
were explained away. As time went on, these 
modernist Moslems fixed their attention almost 
exclusively not on dogma, but on the personality 
of the Prophet, in whom they saw the ideal man, 
their example and their comforter. The earlier 
modernists, confronting the civilisation of the 
West, suffered from a painful sense of humilia- 
tion. The ablest of them, Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, the founder of Aligarh University, after a 
visit to the West, even wrote that compared with 
Englishmen, the natives of India resembled 
** dirty animals.” Against this morbid humility 
the next generation, led by Amir Ali, rallied 
healthily and recovered its pride. He wrote 
brilliantly about the glories of Saracenic culture 
and argued for the superiority of Islam over 
Christianity as a nurse of civilisation. 

The last phase began with that great and 
original poet, Mohamed Iqbal, who gave to the 
spirit of Islam a fresh interpretation, creative 
and dynamic. Life for him is movement, 
struggle and defiance. He will not tolerate 
passivity and submission. The world for him 
is no longer a fixed universe dominated by a 
dictator God, whose rule servile men must 
accept. He pictures an unfinished, growing 
universe, incessantly created afresh through man 
and by Ged through man. He, too, had visited 
Europe, but he turned away from the ugliness of 





He denounced Imperialism but accepted a 
British knighthood. He disparaged the intellect, 
yet he pleaded for-the study of science. In one 
poem he pictured Lenin in Hell: in another he 
canonised him. With all his hatred of sub- 
mission, he imposed it upon women, together 
ae Equivocal though 
his influence was, did more than any other 


Moslem middle-class and the Hindu bourgeoisie 
was inevitable, and to trace the growth of the 
feud between them. He lays, it may be, too 
little stress on the autocratic and intractable 


common—the one absorbed in the salvation of 
the individual soul in eternity, the other chiefly 
a discipline for the maintenance of a godly 
society here below. Nor is it easy for Moslems 
to forget their resentment against the institution 
of caste. But Mr. Smith is in the right when he 
stresses the economic factor in the relationship 
of the two middle-classes to one another. British 
capitalist civilisation was acclimatised first of all 
in and around the three great ports, Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta, each of them predominantly 
a Hindu region. It came much later to the 
Moslem North. The Moslem clergy were always 
and still are bitterly hostile to a Western education 
and to the teaching of the English. language. 
The result was that the Hindus (with the Parsis) 
acquired something near to a monopoly of Big 
Business in industry and finance. The Moslem 
middle-class, well aware of its backwardness in 
education, had to struggle for its share of jobs 
and commercial opportunities against a better- 
equipped and well-established rival. At first 
it looked to the British for patronage and pro- 
tection in the unequal struggle. Eventually 
it turned to the expedient of political separation. 
The rivalry could not fail to be bitter, because 
the Indian middle-class is cursed with chronic 
unemployment and nagging poverty. Moslems 
now talk of Hindu capitalists much as the Nazis 
talked of the Jews. If Pakistan means for them 
a State that will revive the glories of Islamic 
culture, it also means a paradise in which there 
will be jobs for the Moslem middle-class. In it 
the Hindu banks and mills will be Socialised and 
round it a tariff wall will exclude the unwanted 
goods of the infidels. Mr. Smith—little though 
he likes the prospect of Pakistan—believes that 
the main tendency within the Moslem League is 
now progressive, and he says that its programme 
for the Punjab might almost have been drafted 
by a Communist—which may have been what 
actually happened. It is true that the League is 
being permeated by Communists and former 
Socialists, but its High Command is still led by 
feudal magnates. It may be evolving a species 
of ‘‘ Islamic Socialism,” but while it arouses the 
fanaticism of the masses and relies too often on 
intimidation and corruption, I doubt whether its 
demagogic creed will differ widely in action 
from the pseudo-Socialism of the Nazis. Save 
for a dim hope that Socialism will one day bring 
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peace to India, this able and informative book 
ends on a pessimistic note without constructive 
suggestions, H. N. BRAILsFrorD 


MOONSHINE AND CANDLELIGHT 


Moonlight at the Globe. By RONALD WATKINS, 
Michael Foseph. 9s. 6d. 

Woodstock. Edited by A. P. Rossrra. Chatto 
and Windus. 155s. 

John Kemble told Lord Blessington, who was 
an amateur actor of no mean capacity, that the 
worst professional player was better than the best 
amateur performer. Has there ever been an actor 


‘ who would not agree with him? Mr. Bernard 


Shaw, more than fifty years ago, reviewing a per- 
formance by the newly formed Elizabethan Stage 
Society, remarked: “I have never, I hope, under- 
rated the importance of the amateur; but I am 
beginning to -cling to him as the saviour of 
theatrical art.” It would seem, however, as if the 
professional production of Shakespeare had made 
little progress since Mr. Shaw’s martyrdom as 
dramatic critic of the Saturday Review, and that 
the players and playgoers of this generation are, 
as he said of his own, deaf as adders to the 
Shakespearean music. “I have seen the suburban 
amateurs of the Shakespeare Reading Society,” 
wrote Mr. Shaw in 1895, “seated like Christy 
minstrels on the platform of the lecture hall at 
the London Institution, produce, at a moderate 
computation, about sixty-six times as much effect 
by reading — through ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing’ as Mr. Irving with his expensively 
mounted and superlatively dull Lyceum version.” 
It would be interesting to have Mr. Shaw’s views 
on the performances of Twelfth Night, Henry V, 
Macbeth, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream by 


-Harrow schoolboys, as compared with the West 


End productions of Shakespeare in recent years 
which have been acclaimed with such uncritical 
enthusiasm. Presumably the Shakespeare Pre- 
faces of Harley Granville Barker have done some- 
thing towards the purgation or illumination of the 
professional mind, but the standard remains de- 
plorably low. Mr. Ronald Watkins is a disciple 
of Granville Barker and a student of Mr. Cran- 
ford Adams’s volume on the Globe Playhouse. 
He pursues the aims and ideals of the old Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, and is fortunate in that he 
has the blessing of his headmaster and a mimic 
Globe in the semi-circular auditorium of the 
Harrow Speech Room. In a delightful book, de- 
lightfully illustrated by Mr. Maurice Percival, 
who collaborated with him in production, Mr. 
Watkins shows us how to solve Quince’s “hard 
thing: that is, to bring the Moone-light into a 
chamber,” and how to present A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in the spirit of the poet who 
imagined it. After considering the practical de- 
tails of staging and properties with a view to speed 
and continuity of performance, as well as the 
dramatic effect of particular moments, he turns 
to the music which will create this Elizabethan 
Midsummer Night for the ear. Exorcising 
Mendelssohn, he commends the madrigals and 
part-songs of Weelkes, Byrd, Wilbye and Marson. 
His choice of costume is also Elizabethan, worked 
out with great delicacy of detail. He sees Pease- 
blossom as a soldier, Cobweb as a Bishop and 
Mustardseed as a Castilian dandy. But the trim- 
mings and appointments, in which they ape the 
mortals, are to be devised in the shape of leaf 
and flower. And Puck is no satyr, but a patch and 
jester, a motley fool, with a thistle for emblem 
on his chest and a great white daisy for a collar. 
Having settled his preliminaries, Mr. Watkins 
proceeds to walk us through the play and open 
our eyes and sharpen our ears; this is an admir- 
able essay in appreciation based upon actual per- 
formance. That he has the root of the matter 
in him, like Mr. Shaw, his advice to the players 
will show: 


Titania meanwhile has her work cut out. She 


and Oberon and Helena and Theseus—and all those 
who are entrusted with the long static speeches of 
Shakespeare—must not faint by the way nor ever 
allow themselves to think that he did not know 
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change of.mood in | : 
: hoary headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lappe of the Crymson rose .. . . 
She must study the music, too, so as not to mis- 
place by unconscious and habitual stress of the 
Point. Ad having done'all ths, the mst. then 
point. And done all this, she must then 
seem to it give the illusion of each 
coming “ from the fhint.” The 
bethan boy actors were highly accomplished and 
It would seem as if in poetic training and 
accomplishment Harrow has outstripped Eton; 
and one recalls Max Beerbohm’s witty account of 
verse 
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watery Neptune, is now bound in shame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds 
This, Mr. Rossiter is an echo from the 
old anonymous play, Woodstock, of which he has 
produced an ition. And “Plain 
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parenthesis. He is more of a schoolmaster 
than Mr. Watkins. But his learned edition lights 
another candle and shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world. GEORGE RYLANDS 


OPEN ECONOMY OR PLANNED 
TRADING ? 


mplications of Full Employ- 
ment in Great Britain. By ALLAN G. B. 
FisHer. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 155. 

Professor Fisher’s title is to some extent mis- 
leading. He is, in fact, presenting the case in 
favour of an “‘open” system of international 
trading, without regional arrangements or dis- 
crimination or bilateral bargains, and is then 
considering to what extent such a system is 
compatible with full employment, in practice as 
well as in intention. The case for a system of 
planned and regulated international trade, in- 
volving some measure of bilateral agreement, he 
hardly examines at all directly, contenting himself 
with very al reasons for rejecting it, after 
he has stated his conclusions in support of an 
“open” system. He is, indeed, plainly sceptical 
about full employment policies, though he does 
not oppose full emp as an objective ; and 
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this scepticism about planning at home lies at the 
root of his evident dislike of attempts at the 

lanning of international trade. The result is 
that his book is not likely to convince anyone who 
is not, to begin with, both a sceptic about planning 
and a believer in the orthodox theory of free trade 
in international commerce. It will, however, with 
its appearance cf objectivity and fair-mindedness 
doubtless bring comfort to those who agree with 
his point of view. 

With much that Professor Fisher says about 
Great Britain’s actual and prospective difficulties 
no sensible person will disagree. We are faced 
with a terrific problem in selling enough exports 
to pay for nearly indispensable imports—quitc 
indispensable if we are to maintain our customary 
standards of life. We are so placed that high 
efficiency in production and a high degree of 
economic mobility and adaptability are ovr only 
chance of solving our problem, and that currency 
depreciation will be most unlikely to give us any 
material help, at any rate in the near future. We 
do very greatly need American aid in our post-war 
plight, and cannot expect to get it without con- 
ditions ; and we do stand to profit by general 
world prosperity, and especially by a high total 
volume of international trade. All these are 
agreed points. 

But what Professor Fisher docs not succeed in 
showing is that there is any real chance of our 
being able to balance our international accounts 
under the conditions of “open” compctitive 
world trading, even if all the conditions are 
favourable and world prosperity is maintained, 
and if there is no American slump. Personally, I 
believe there is no chance of this, unless we are 
left free to make preferential arrangements with 
the Dominions and to engage in bulk purchase on 
a mutual basis in exchange for exports. Much 
less can there be any chance of our success under 
“* open ** conditions if there is no sustained world 
prosperity and if there is an American slump. 
Moreover, the world is now so situated that a 
high level of demand for imports can, for some 
time, exist only if the Americans lend largely 
abroad—for there is no prospect of their accepting 
enough imports into their home market to 
generate the required demand without the aid of 
American loans. And, over and above this, if 
the Americans do have a slump, the effect wiil be 
not only to reduce their demand for imports, but 
also to mduce them to push American exports, 
and to refuse loans, except such as are tied to the 
purchase of American goods. 

No one pretends that the problems presented 
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by this situation can be easily solved by 
method. No one advocates bilateralism as 
easy way out. It may, however, be the only wa 
out, whatever its disadvantages ; and this is 
aspect of it which Professor Fisher, with all hi 
appearance of impartial examination of all 
alternatives, simply refuses to face. 

G. D. H. Cote 
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REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR 


The Faber Gallery: Royal Portraits by R. H. 
WILENSKI. English Outdoor paintings by R. H. 


WiILenskt. Sienese paintings by TANCRED 
Borentus. Fiemish paintings by THOMAS 
BopkKIN. Faber & Faber. 4 volumes at 


6s. each. 


Masterpieces of Flemish Art: Bruegel the 
Elder, edited by PAuL Fizrens. Breughel 
de Velours, edited by Jacques Compe. Les 
Editions du Chéne, Paris and The Falcon 
Press. 2 volumes at 17s. 6d. each. 


Paintings and Drawings of Picasso: With a 
critical survey by JAIME Sapartés. Braun, 
Paris and Soho Gallery, London. 27s. 6d. 


No mechanical copy of a picture can, at the 
present stage of scientific knowledge, be a replica 
of the original ; the best that can be hoped for is 
a reproduction containing no untrue statement 
about the original and as many true statements 
as possible. The sharpest black-and-white 
photograph repeats the forms of the picture with 
absolute accuracy, even though it suspends 
judgment on colour, whereas the best coloured 
reproduction at present obtainable, may repeat 
the forms as accurately, but by attempting to 
approximate to the colour, deceives the spectator 
into imagining the original different from what 
it is. One process is a suppressio veri, the other 
a suggestio falsi: or, to put it into terms of 
foreign politics, the one a bald official commun- 
ique, the other an intriguing rumour. This 
must seem so much hair-splitting to the painter 
who is happy so long as a colour block of an 
old master bears some resemblance to his own 
pictures, or to the general public who like their 
postcards pretty. But to those who use photo- 
graphs as material for the study of personality, 
coloured reproductions are next to _ useless. 
Not only do the colours deceive but the animating 
spirit of the picture is watered down. During 
the war I used constantly to see a colour print 
of Van Gogh’s ‘*‘ Sunflowers” until its timidity 


fini’s outer garment is far too bright, Madame 
Arnolfini’s dress too sombre, the back wall and 
chandelier too yellow, the bed, chair, cushion 
and sli too bright a red. The shadows 
in the s of the ‘‘ Campin ” Madonna should 
be dark grey-blue, not light blue-green, and the 
cushion should be rose madder. When almost 
every other colour is slightly distorted as well, 
and all tone contrasts slightly altered, the total 
effect is as misleading to the student of painting 
as to the musician a piece of music played on an 
instrument in need of tuning. Mr. Wilenski’s 
two introductions contain a mass of information, 
some of which is relevant. Professor Bodkin 
hit on the happy idea of devoting his introduction 
to a survey of the artist’s circumstances in Flanders 
in the fifteenth century, which throws more light 
on the pictures than Dr. Borenius’s valiant attempt 
at a history of two centuries of Sienese painting 
in a few thousand words. These short intro- 
ductions should aim at providing no more than 
an outline of the historical circumstances in 
which certain forms and colours were possible, 
and others impossible. 

The quality of the reproductions in the two 
Bruegel volumes published by Les Editions 
du Chéne varies from plate to plate. By 
some strange coincidence, all the “‘ Velvet” 
Bruegels which have found their way into the 
Louvre, betray a different hand from those now 
in Germany and Belgium. The ‘“‘ Master of the 
Louvre Bruegels” employs a different range 
of colours, and seems always to have painted 
in a state of advanced intoxication. A similar 
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BLIND HOKUM AND HOKUM 
ABSOLUTE 
babe eam By JACQUES BaRzuN. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 


Professor Barzun has written a very stimulating 
a about the educational scene in America. 


teaching 

has thought hard and profitably about the system 
which has produced the undergraduate popula- 
tion with which he deals. The book would have 
been more uSeful if he had remembered that 
economy which is the half of art. He often 
** protests too much,” and lets his illustrations 
and wide reading run away with him, so that 
appreciation for his wit sidetracks the follow- 
ing of his argument. Such varied company 
as Rousseau, Tartuffe, Professor Moriarty, 
Walt Whitman, “Life,” Byron, and Aldous 
Huxley jostle one another in his pages. But he 
is a genial companion, and perhaps had his own 
book in mind when he alleged that ‘‘ the practised 
reader skips more than he reads.” This art is 
not easily exercised here, for he has much to say 
which is pertinent to English education, and his 
advice that “‘ all serious reading should be done 
pencil in hand ” is readily followed. 

Some of the problems belong to America 
rather than England. The undergraduate who 
explained that she took ‘‘ Social Mal” at college 
as an alternative to History would be a rare bird 
over here. When defined ‘‘ Social Mal” was 
found to mean the causes of maladjustment— 
** inhibitions, divorce, and all that sort of thing.” 
He shows that history is not popular with a 
generation impatient of scholarly discipline and 
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@ Writes an average of 200,000 words 
without refilling. 

@ Writes on a ball- ing with a velvet 
touch anda seneth aiilics action. 

@ The ink dries as you write. 

@ Does not smudge even on wet paper. @ 
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The Church Army is distribu- 
ting logs, cut from waste 
timber, to poor homes, the 
sick, the aged and distressed 
gentlewomen . ale. te ere 
With your help, this Winter 
work can be greatly extended. 
Cheques, elc., should be made payable to the Church Army, 
crossed * Barclays, a'e Church Army,” and sent to the Rev. 
Prebendary HUBERT UH. TREACHER, General Secretary 


end Head, Church Army Headquarters, 56, Bryanston Street, 
London, Wl. Regd. under the War Charities Act, 1940. 


€HURCH ARMY 
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Retail Price: 55/- 
including tax 
Place your order with 
local retailers 


All Trade Enquiries to 
Sole Distributors : 
SIR HENRY LUNN LTD., 
(Commercial Dept). 
67, Brook Street, W.1, 


Made in England by: 


THE MILES MARTIN ge of five 


PEN CO. LTD., shilhngs. 
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Containing reviews by 27 experts of 
every aspect of modern design that 
affects you and* your home, and an 
epilogue by 
BERNARD SHAW 
The work of the. best British designers 
is fully illustrated by 
365 PHOTOGRAPHS 
of articles in the Exhibition 


Published for the Council of 
Industrial Design. From all 
booksellers or direct from H.M. 





LARGE Ato 


6/- 








Station: ffice, Londo 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Cardiff NET 
(postage 6d.). 
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be thanked for this, but also the new technique of 
the Supreme Commander Mountbatten, who insisted, 
and himseif saw, that the men of all units did have 
some glimmer of the general plan ; did feel that they 
were all essential parts in an intelligible scheme. 

The factual approach, undramatic, in actual fact 
infinitely more dramatic in effect, makes us understand 
how average Europeans, Indians and Africans came 
to survive and fight in an environment of primeval 
savagery, mixed with the accoutrements of the more 
diabolical side of modern invention. 

This mixed employment of the two extremes of 
war technique, from bow and arrow to tank and 
air-drop, from unthinking, fantastic Japanese bravery 
to brilliant, imaginative Allied strategy, would have 
been the ideal place for General Fuller to have jotted 
down notes for his latest work, for here are 
demonstrated not only the physical, but also the mental 
needs of soldiers down the murky ages. One feels 
an ethical inability to condemn or admire fully either 
side : war breeds moral, as well as material, chaos. 
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A Preface to Legic. By Morris R. Cowen. Rewt- 
ledge. %s. Gd. ‘ 

For the last two generations logic and science have 
increasingly gone beyond the general reader’s range. 
The expert lives in a world of his own and the non- 
expert continues either to live on commonplaces or 
in ignorance. Professor Cohen’s admirable book mey 
perhaps enable the general reader, provided he has 
enough patience to think it through, to get a glimpse 
of the most recent trends of logical inquiry and its 
relevance to our daily tasks: 

Professor Cohen’s criticism of statistical methods 
as applied in the social sciences is superb ; his exposi- 
tion of the limitations and fallacies of value-judgments 
is as lucid as it is convincing. There is perhaps no 
other book available which shows so clearly the 
importance and relevance of general logical reflection. 
“ Logic,” writes Professor Cohen, “. . . does not 
provide the food which sustains our intellectual life. 
That must come from our factual knowledge and 
insight. Logic may also be denied the characterisa- 
tion of being the motive power which sets inquiry 
going. It is, however, like the hydrochloric acid in 
our stomach ther helps to digest our food. It is the 
antiseptic of our intellectual life which prevents our 
food from poiscuing us. For the impressions we take 
into our minds will confuse us unless we order them 
according to some logical principle.” 

Logic, as taught by Professor Cohen, may he!p us 
to practise tolerance, which is the avoidance of 
fanaticism. “In this sense logic is a necessary 
element of any liberal civilisation.” This admirable 
book should be read by students and teachers alike— 
in every field. 





Week-end Competitions 
No. &86 
Set by “Tommy” 
The usual prizes are offered for an imitation of the 
daily extract “ From The Times of 1847” in the light 


of current events. Limited to 150 words, including 
footnote (if any). Entries by February 18. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 883 
Set by Sebastian 


Meredith writes of the coquette in the following 
words: “ Nature had disposed her to coquetry, 
which is a pastime counting among the arts of fence, 
and often innocent, often serviceable, though 
sometimes dangerous, in the centres of polished 
barbarism known as aristocratic societies, where 
nature is not absent, but on the contrary very 
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RE’S HOPE 
OF A “HOMESUN” 


Those who practise winter ‘sunbathing’ with 
Homesun Lamps send enthusiastic letters. If 
we were to publish them, we should create a 
demand far beyond our present capacity. So 
just @ private word to those who arc already 
waiting to buy.—Place your order with a local 
retailer now, Our production flow is specding 
up, and your chances of early delivery are 











steadily improving. The priceis still £17.10.0d. 
including P.T. Ask your doctor—he knows 
Hanovia Lamps, 
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122 
extravagant, tropical, by reason of her idle hours 
for the imbibing of copious draughts of sunlight.” 
Competitors are invited to approach the study of 
other feminine types in Meredith’s manner. Length 
200 words. 


Repo:t by Sebastian 

At first sight my task seemed easy, for many 
competitors made the convenient assumption that 
Meredith was an cighteenth-century writer who 
turned out generic portraits like balance-sheets or 
epitaphs. But when I got to the real Meredithians 
who knew how to cavort among images and inversions 
and to ride the English language like a circus horse, 
I saw judgment was going to be difficult. The 
aggressive and masterful woman, followed close by 
the blue stocking got the worst of it. William Bliss 
disposed accurately of the prude ; Roland Bibby led 
the attack on the gossip. But there was no need to 
attack, as F.C.C. showed in her amusing portrait 
of a lady on a tricycle who kept chickens. Wit, the 
bizarre or entangled image, the flash of bumptiousness 
and a romantic, tally-ho-ing virility were required ; 
plus a mild muddle half-way through the paragraph. 
‘Those who came nearest to this were Leslie Johnson, 
L. E. J., Allan M. Laing, Stella Keirstead, Peter 
Alexander, H. A. C. Evans and E. M. Sylvanus. I 
recommend prizes of 30s. apiece to the first three ; 
and 15s. each to Stella Keirstead and Peter Alexander. 


THE BLUESTOCKING 

Scant sympathy indeed does your literatrix expect 
or receive, making the worst of both worlds. Not 
less resolutely and expeditiously is she expelled and 
barred from the society of her normally placid sisters, 
provoked to assiduous bustle for the nonce, than from 
the farmyard the unfamiliarly plumed gallinaceous 
intruder. Squawkings ordinarily there are not, but 
full surely wili the feathers fiy shall she not have 
accepted at once the judgment of those of her sex 
who have glimpsed but a flash of her cerulean hosiery. 

And we of the less instinctive, less emotional, less 
illogical sex, what are cur exquisite reasons for our 
more judicial attitude ? Is it that, taking all learning 
for our province, we see that province invaded, and 
unite to expel the presumptuous Amazons? Or is 
ours after all but the reciprecal, involuntary repulsion 
of pith balls of like polarity ? 

To her that hath shall be given. In the beautiful, 
or even the merely comely, we allow smattcrings to 
surprise without offending: but let there be a sus- 
picion of érudition in the plain, and the bristles are 
up. For all the marching of the unfavoured on the 
highroad of knowledge, vacucus pulchritude will 
ride the higher horse. LESLIE JOHNSON 


THE CHARWOMAN 
Of the category of draggletails, she. er cn 


string-tied, perched on bird’s-nest hair. “ Honest 
labour bears a lovely face,” saith the poet. Then must 
grave suspicions arise of Mrs. B.’s integrity in the 
performance of those tasks advertised with such 
unsavoury insistence on her ragbag person. 

ALLAN M. LAING 


THE CHARLADY AT PATTERNE HALL 

Mrs. Huggins, feather-duster skyward, seeking 
Arachne, or pursuing such motes and particles of 
Mother Earth as, interpenetrating matter one might 
incline to conjecture ing Mrs. Montague’s 
hawk-eye for the speck, lurked prey for dustpan, 
invaded the Library, conqueror-wise, and went down 
to carpet, not un-mechanically, her peripheral senses 
but lightly tickled by the motions of a too familiar 
task, while the nerve-centre of her being, as with all 
her kind, turned inward to the spiritually absorbing, 
but on the molecular plane just the reverse, subcu- 
taneous flux in that region which, proverbially denied 
to a royal lady of Spain, is a tea-cup topic to be tossed 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
to any address in the world 


Yearly, 32s. 6d. ; Six aye} 16s. 3d. ; Three 
months, 8s. 6d 


By Air to any country in Europe, £3 
yearly; to Canada and U.S.A.: Yearly, 
£3 15s. ($15); Six months, £2 ($8). 
Residents in North America may remit to British 
Publications Inc., rs0 East 35th Street, NY.16, NY. 
To other countries by special quotation, 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
1o Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3215. 
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- luckily for us, Asmodeus, by 
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to and fro, with head-shakings for the lethal, by her 
humbler sisters of the slop-pail. 
cs a ciara cnaminiammbien” 5° ag a 


If the inquisitive Asmodeus had confined his 
activities to the public rooms of the Manor he would 
have had no alternative but to accept our young lady 
at her face value as refined, sensitive, modest and 
unassertive, befitting her aristocratic station. But, 
penetrating to her 
elegantly chamber, set aside by the Earl 
in his anxiety at her inability to achieve, by her own 
efforts, all that she should have, sought also to penetrate 
closer than was humanly possible to her innermost 
heart. Here the astonished Asmodeus beheld a fine 
frenzy of planning and heard, in the conversations our 
young lady had with the sympathetic reflection in 
her mirror, a perfect marvel of virtuosity in pointing 
every ingenuous action to a subtle purpose so that, 
for instance, here, wrath was to be turned away by a 
soft answer and, here, a father or a lover was to be 
conciliated and stripped of some further treasure or 
promise not, mind, by force or by persuasion but 
by a most becoming semblance of not desiring it or 
of believing that anything dear father said or clever 
Eustace thought must be, of course, for the best. 

PETER ALEXANDER 


THE AGGRESSIVE TYPE 


She is not of those creatures that the perceptive 
eye will detect at the rear of our latterday file; the 
living Alexandrine, the human syllables of which 
drag themselves wearily, imperceptibly almost, but 
none the less continually along, forward towards the 
guerdon ; to her the forefront, the van, only to fall 
to the lot of those, who, like herself, can be strong 
by a denial of the self-chosen weaknesses of her sex ; 
the yieldings, and the pliabilities ; the half-smiling 
self-deprecations in the face of aggression; the 
kissings of the rod. Womanish, she triumphs over 
women; smiting this with an umbrella, that one with 
an occular dart ; another receives a gentle bastinado 
from ‘her elbow. Who could resist, and who would 
wish to contest the advance of that authority which is 


* begotten by greed and boin of singleminded concen- 


tration on the needs of the individual I. Observe 
the finale, the making port to which she has pressed 
with all sails set; her contingent competitors cut to 
the heart by it. Medusa among midgets, she puts 
into the counter, and the weakling behind the board 
rendered a lapillis, as was from the first anticipated 
by her, she squeezes from him the blood, the oranges, 
the nylons or the dripping. 
STELLA KEIRSTEAD 
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The safe and effective relief from pain 
—such as headaches and muscular 
aches and pains—afforded by 
‘ANADIN’ may in large measure be 
attributed to the high- 


articles on art, literature 
90, Shaficsbury Avanu2, London, W.1 








and science.... historical 
and biographical] 





TRINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 


If so, get in touch now with the LONDON 


studics .... theatres and SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
School under the patronage of leadi ne 
films .... sport — varied proprietors. All courses at REDUCED ES. 


Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
hire. oad and Radio Plays. PERSONA AL 
COACHING by correspondence ae 
about English Literature Course. Write for 

advice and » Prospectus Offi mre 
57 Gordon Square, London. W.C.r1. ‘Mus. 4874. 


and entertaining. 


Qverybodys 





PURELY PERSONAL 


WANTED, COMFORTABLE 
FLAT furnished with King 
Six Cigars (1/1d. each). 
































Srom an ac eh photograph 
What would you do? Should the mother 
have a second chance? Is it safe to leave 
the child for another week..... ? 
N.S.P.C.C. inspectors often have difficult, 
worrying decisions to make, on which the 
whole future of a young life may depend. 
The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children only prosecuted in 
1,160 cases out of 41,720 investigated last 
year. It tries to rebuild family life 
wherever it possibly can. 


PLEASE SEND SOMETHING TO THE 


N-S:P-C:-C 
4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C.2, 
OR TO ANY LOCAL OFFICE 


Donations or legacies gratefully received 
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ingstone Institute, Livingstone, Northern. 
Rhodesia. For details of terms offered please 


a. 
Avery Hill Training College 
Teachers, Eltham, 


staff. to Council’s — 
Provident Fund subject to satisfactory proba- 


id 


and Assistants for centres 
groups. Y.W.C.A. training nec. 


posts. 3 
and Cook-Caterers. Previous 
work 


"S, Knole Park, Almonds- 
Co-education; board- 


b igh, over! 
—— reform diet. Sw’ 
T. MARY'S Town 
Boarders: Standford Park, nr. Rugby. x- 
Henry & Eliz. P. 
WIMBLEDON. » Se 
Rd.. S.W.19. Morning schoo 
3-8. Indiv. methods. Trained staff. Wim. o899. 


SHOLME Steet’ Derbyshire. En- 


and Scholarship Tests will be held 
at the School from March 28-31, 1 

or me oh, are offered 
value £45-£75 P.a. 
Ss botsho! 


. Other things being 


ied person 
Educ. Officer (S.S.6/29), County Hall, S.E.1, 
returnable by — 
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General Secretary 
or as soon after as poss. Univ. 


ualifics. Applics., with full details, to: r c 
General noma Attociation for Jewish Youth, s from Headmastcr’s 
Leman 


Ime, Rocester, Staffs. 
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Fellowships and Studentships ; 
oS ee iceman 
vite ics. for ants in ai 
of aie working of financial and busi- 
ness institutions in Great Britain and e’sewhere 
and economic conditions affecting them. Apart 
from exceptional cases, awards will be confined 
to British-born subjects normally resident in 
United Kingdom and will take effect from 
October 1, 1947. Fellowships will be awarded 
for one year, renewable for a second year; and 
amount of all awards will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of candidate and likely experses of 
his work. Applics.,should be made by March 
31 and forms of applic. may be obtained from 
Sec. of srae C. B. Mynors), c/o Bank of 


V. of Lendoa, Postgraduate S:udentships. 
Applics. invited from Graduates of Univ. of 
Lendon for: (a) 60 Postgraduate Studentships 
in Faculty, each of value of £250 and ten- 
able for one year. (b) filliam Britt 
(Senior) Studentship in Modern Languages, of 
value of £100 and tenable for one year. (c) A 
number of Postgraduate Travelling Student- 
ships, tenable for one year. Valce of Student- 
ships will be fixed in each case. Fer Student- 
ships under (a) and (b) Graduates must be of 
not more than three yeazs’ standing; for Stu- 
dentships under (c) Graduates must be under 
agé of 28. Applics. for all above Stedentships 
= be rec by “o> f. 1947. Forms and 
urther partics. from Academic Registrar, Sen- 
ate House, W.C.1. “i 
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W£iNTERSPO TS: Are you longing for 
Joi the sun? You'll find it 9 ge 
a small party goi eine village. 
Feb. 22 and Easter, py 2 ski-ing in 

Norwey. Box 1876. 

Wheathill Bruderhof is taking in war 
orphans from Europe. Men and women are 
needed to help in general domestic, 
and food Bay work in retn. for 


board and tite: Society of Brothers, 
Bromdon Farm, Bur es Bridgnorth, Salop. 
RUSSIAN lady gives Russian lessons. Bex 


2122. 


PANIST (Russian Diploma) gives music les- 
soms, accompan: and coaching. Box 2123. 


Ee + wo Secretary, “‘ Mer- 
»” "Tulse S.W.2. 

10 Lessons for beginners /advanced 
ber music, si write. Miss Weiszberg, 78 


Parkhill Rd. N.W.3. 

PL4ys wanted by Eu Dramatic Agency. 

‘ rite 67 Charlotte W.C.r. No read- 
ee. 


GWITZERLAND—Frence—ttaly, in Morris 


tourer. Mechanicaily-minded passenger- 
driver invited join on expenses basis. 
End Feb. or beg. March. 4784. 


ATHS. for matric. x J cert. Rustomjee, 
Carlingford Rd. N.W:3. _ HAM. o2zro. 

V ICE Production, Dramatic Art, Public 
Speaking. Speech Therapy. Peggy Creme, 
L.G.S.M., Hons. Silver Medal, Wigmore Hail 


S W.r. 
OUNG Parisienne teaches French. Results 
guaranteed. 4939. 
INTACT Lens Practitioner. Wm. Sudder- 
Dean, F.B.0.A., F.N.A.O., 355 Oxford St. 
W.1. Write for leafict. 
NEw Playwrights. Send your . to West 
End professional playreader for production 
ae ay ys and rt criticism and advice. 


versation, and tuition in all foreign 
Continental Snack - 9595. 


Bar. Phone SLO 
O Drains! But Sanitatidn like town. Elsan 
Chemical Closets. Guaranteed odourtess, 
germ-free, safe. No drains, no water. Write for 
og em Elsan (Dept. 377/2), 51 Clapham 


Rd. t¢ 9 
AL’S wish to buy in good condition, 
patchwork quilts and hand quilted - bed- 
spreads. Will owners please send full descrip- 
tion to Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Rd. 


on, W.t. 
EAL’S remake Mattresses (cxcept certain 
spring interior. types) and clean cases, but 
they regret they cannot supply new cases at 
present. Heal & Sen, 196 Tottenham Court 


d. London, W.r. 
LOUSECRAFT Ltd. makes your material 
into smart blouses or jackets; also recuts 
men’s shirts into well-tailored blouses. 15 Here- 
ford Rd. W.2. 
PEEDY Optical Service by Qualified Opti- 
cians: Hatton Optical Co., Ltd., 19 Hatton 
Garden, E.C.1 (HOL. 8193). Bournemouth 
Branch: 290 Old Christchurch Rd. Lansdowne. 
WARM Dry Bed for half a farthing. The 
Warm-Giow Electric Blanket costs only 
137s. 6d. Luxury beyond your dreams. Ask 
for leafict. Warm-Glow Co., Leigh-on-Sea. 
.C.C. Principal of University Correspond- 
ence College appeals to former students to 
sell, for benefit of new students, textbooks no 
longer reqd. A list of titles at present urgently 
needed sent on applic. to Textbook Dept., 
Burlington House, Cambridge. Full pub!. price 
paid for books in good condition. 
NN EDICINES Destroy Health. Read, “ Why 
4¥2 Nature Cure? ” 3d. from the Secretary, 
Kingston Clinic. Edinburgh, 9. j 
(CONTEMPORARY Lithographs. Original 
colour prints by Sutherland, Piper, Nash 
and others. From 35s. Frames by order. On 
view, Turnstile Press, 1o Gt. Turnstile, 
W.C.1. HOL. 0135. 
HETHAM’S Hospital and Library, Man- 
chester. The Library is open to the public 
for the purposes of research and consultation 
m. to Fri., 9.30 a.m. t6 § p.m., Sat. 9.30 
a.m. to 12 noon. 








